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FOREWORD 


4 ee Pirate has persisted since men first ventured upon the 
seas. He was the original sea-fighter in contradistinction to 
the land-fighter. Stimulated at first by the desire in men’s 
bosoms to fare forth on discovery, which always meant con- 
quest of whatever was discovered, or at least a fight for it,—he 
was in his first origins, a real pioneer. He carried the fierce 
spirit of adventure everywhere. It was the first pirates long 
before Julius Caesar's time who opened up the settlements of 
the Mediterranean and gave new boundaries to that great in- 
land sea which circumscribed the commerce of the world by 
water for centuries. 

Later came those fearless adventurers, the Vikings, under 
whom Leif Ericson discovered this continent more than five 
centuries before Columbus. 

Those great seamen who under the “Lion” of the Venetian 
Republic or the fierce Corsair who under the “Crescent” of 
Soliman the Magnificent fought for the commerce of the 
world: those who under the British or Dutch colors sought new 
realms in an ocean passage to the far East and its fabled 
wealth; the daring Portuguese navigators of the same period: 
all were freebooters respecting no flag they might fall in with, 
and making “lawful” prey of any stranger, for there were no 


sea-laws in those days. 


The sea in a word was first conquered by men who in reality 
held the same principles as the lawless rovers of the Spanish 
Main and other quarters of the globe in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which was the Golden Age of piracy. 

The pirate thus traced may be called the first and the greatest 
of all adventurers. His deeds constitute the most daring and 
picturesque of all chronicles. He finally finished his career 
with the gradual progress of civilization, and especially the 
British domination of the seas, about a century ago, as he 
had begun,—a lawless rover, and irresponsible adventurer 
of the High Seas. Civilization,—the spread of peaceful Com- 
merce between nations—curbed and finally conquered him. 
But his exploits will live forever, and some brief but faithful 
memoriai of them from original sources is presented in these 
pages for his immortal admirer, the boy of all ages. 


JosepH Lewis FRENCH 
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“THE WHALE AND THE SWORDFISH” 
Malays Papuans and Portuguese 


CHARLES READE 


ORTH latitude 23/2, longitude east 113; the time 
March of the same year, 1847; the wind southerly; 

the port Whampoa, in the Canton River. Ships at anchor 
reared their tall masts here and there; and the broad 
stream was enlivened and colored by junks and boats of 
all sizes and vivid hues, propelled on the screw principle 
by a great scull at the stern, with projecting handles for 
the crew to work; and at times a gorgeous mandarin boat, 
with two great glaring eyes set in the bows, came flying, 
rowed with forty paddles by an armed crew, whose shields 
hung on the gunwale and flashed fire in the sunbeams: the 
mandarin, in conical and buttoned hat, sitting on the top 
of his cabin calmly smoking paradise, a/ias opium, while 
his gong boomed and his boat flew fourteen miles an hour, 
and all things scuttled out of his celestial way. And there, 
looking majestically down on all these water ants,—the 
huge Agra, cynosure of so many loving eyes and loving 
hearts in England, lay at her moorings, homeward bound. 
Her tea not being yet on board, the ship’s hull floated 
high as a castle, and to the subtle, intellectual, doll-faced, 
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bolus-eyed people, that sculled to and fro busy as bees, 
though looking forked mushrooms, she sounded like a 
vast musical shell; for a lusty harmony of many mellow 
voices vibrated in her great cavities, and made the air 
ring cheerily around her. The vocalists were the Cy- 
clops, to judge by the tremendous thumps that kept 
clean time to their sturdy tune. Yet it was but human 
labor, so heavy and so knowing, that it had called in 
music to help. It was the third mate and his gang com- 
pleting his floor to receive the coming tea-chests. Yes- 
terday he had stowed his dunnage, many hundred bundles 
of light, flexible canes from Sumatra and Malacca; on 
these he had laid tons of rough saltpetre, in two-hundred- 
pound gunny-bags, and was now mashing it to music, 
bags and all. His gang of fifteen, naked to the waist, 
stood in line, with huge wooden beetles called command- 
ers, and lifted them high and brought them down on the 
nitre in cadence with true nautical power and unison, 
singing as follows, with a ponderous bump on the first 


note in each bar:— 
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Here goes one, Owe me there one; 


One now it is gone, There’s another yet to 
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mongst our wooden com- manders, where we'll get wine in 
(ow 


plenty, Rum, bran- dy, and Ge- na- vy 
Here goes, two. Owe me there two, etc. 


And so up to fifteen, when the stave was concluded 
with a shrill “Spell, oh!” and the gang relieved, stream- 
ing with perspiration. When the saltpetre was well 
mashed, they rolled ton water-butts on it, till the floor 
was like a billiard-table. A fleet of chop-boats then be- 
gan to arrive, so many per day, with the tea-chests. Mr. 
Grey, the second mate, proceeded to lay the first tier on 
his saltpetre floor, and then built the chests, tier upon 
tier, beginning at the sides, and leaving in the middle a 
lane somewhat narrower than a tea-chest. Then he ap- 
plied a screw-jack to the chests on both sides, and so en- 
larged his central aperture, and forced the remaining tea- 
chests in; and behold the enormous cargo packed as tight 
as ever shopkeeper packed a box—nineteen thousand 
eight hundred and six chests, sixty half chests, fifty 
quarter chests. 

While Mr. Grey was contemplating his work with 
singular satisfaction, a small boat from Canton came 
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alongside, and Mr. Tickell, midshipman, ran up the side, 
skipped on the quarter-deck, saluted it first, and then 
the first mate; and gave him a line from the captain, de- 
siring him to take the ship down to Second Bar, for her 
water, at the turn of the tide. 


Two hours after receipt of this order the ship swung 
to the ebb. Instantly Mr. Sharpe, the first mate, un- 
moored, and the Agra began her famous voyage, with her 
head at right angles to her course; for the wind being 
foul, all Sharpe could do was to set his topsails, driver, 
and jib, and keep her in the tide way, and clear of the 
numerous craft, by backing or filling as the case required; 
which he did with considerable dexterity, making the sails 
steer the helm for the nonce. He crossed the bar at sun- 
set, and brought to with the best bower anchor in five 
fathoms and a half. Here they began to take in their 
water, and on the fifth day the six-oared gig was ordered 
up to Canton for the captain. The next afternoon he 
passed the ship in her, going down the river to Lin-Tin, to 
board the Chinese admiral for his chop, or permission 
to leave China. All night the Agra showed three lights 
at her mizzen-peak for him, and kept a sharp lookout. 
But he did not come; he was having a very serious talk 
with the Chinese admiral. At daybreak, however, the 
gig was reported in sight; Sharpe told one of the mid- 
shipmen to call the boatswain and man the side. Soon 
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the gig ran alongside; two of the ship’s boys jumped 
like monkeys over the bulwarks, lighting, one on the 
main channels, the other on the midship port, and put 
the side ropes assiduously in the captain’s hands; he 
bestowed a slight paternal smile on them, the first the 
imps had ever received from an officer, and went lightly 
up the sides. The moment his foot touched the deck, 
the boatswain gave a frightful shrill whistle; the men 
at the sides uncovered; the captain saluted the quarter- 
deck, and all the officers saluted him, which he returned, 
and stepping for a moment to the weather-side of his deck, 
gave the loud command, “‘All hands heave anchor.” He 
then directed Mr. Sharpe to get what sail he could on the 
ship, the wind being now westerly, and dived into his cabin. 


The boatswain piped three shrill pipes, and “All hands 
up anchor,” was thrice repeated forward, followed by 
private admonitions, “Rouse and bitt!” “Show a leg!” 
etc., and up tumbled the crew with “homeward bound”’ 
written on their tanned faces. 

(Pipe.) “Up all hammocks.” 

In ten minutes the ninety and odd hammocks were 
all stowed neatly in the netting, and covered with a 
snowy hammock cloth; and the hands were active, un- 
bitting the cable, shipping the capstan-bars, etc. 


“All ready below, sir,” cried a voice. 
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‘Man the bars,” returned Mr. Sharpe from the quarter- 
deck. ‘Play up, fifer. Heave away.” 

Out broke the merry fife with a rhythmical tune, and 
tramp, tramp, tramp went a hundred and twenty feet 
round and round; and, with brawny chests pressed tight 
against the capstan-bars, sixty fine fellows walked the 
ship up to her anchor, drowning the fife at intervals with 
their sturdy song, as pat to their feet as an echo— 


Heave with a will, ye jolly boys, 
Heave around; 

We're off from Chainee, jolly boys, 
Homeward bound. 


“Short stay apeak, sir,” roars the boatswain from 
forward. 

“Unship the bars. Way aloft. Loose sails. Let fall.” 

The ship being now over her anchor, and the top-sails 
set, the capstan-bars were shipped again, the men all 
heaved with a will, the messenger grinned, the anchor 
was torn out of China with a mighty heave, and then 
run up with a luff tackle and secured, the ship’s head 
cast to port. 

“Up with the jib. Man the taupsle halliards. All 
hands make sail.” Round she came slow and majestic- 


ally; the sails filled, and the good ship bore away for 
England. 
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She made the Bogue forts in three or four tacks, and 
there she had to come to again for another chop; China 
being a place as hard to get into as heaven, and to get 
out of as—chancery. At three p.m. she was at Macao, 
and hove-to four miles from the land to take in her 
passengers. 

A gun was fired from the forecastle. No boats came 
off. Sharpe began to fret; for the wind, though light, 
had now got to the north-west, and they were wasting it. 
After awhile the captain came on deck, and ordered all 
the carronades to be scaled. The eight heavy reports 
bellowed the great ship’s impatience across the water, 
and out pulled two boats with the passengers. While 
they were coming, Dodd sent and ordered the gunner to 
load the carronades with shot, and secure and apron them. 


The passenger boats having discharged six passengers 
cast loose. 

“All hands make sail!” 

The boatswain piped, the light-heeled topsmen sped up 
the ratlines, and lay out on the yards, while all on deck 
looked up, as usual, to see them work. Out bellied sail 
after sail aloft; the ship came courtesying round to the 
southward, spread her snowy pinions high and wide, and 
went like a bird over the wrinkled sea, homeward bound. 


It was an exhilarating start, and all faces were bright 
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—but one. The captain looked somewhat grave and 
thoughtful, and often scanned the horizon with his glass. 
He gave polite but very short answers to his friend 
Colonel Kenealy, who was firing nothings in his ear, and 
sent for the gunner. 

The Chinese admiral had warned him of a pirate, a 
daring pirate, who had been lately cruising in these waters; 
first heard of south the line; but had since taken a Rus- 
sian ship at the very mouth of the Canton River, mur- 
dered the crew in sight of land, and sold the women for 
slaves or worse. Dodd asked for particulars. Was he a 
Ladroner, a Malay, a Bornese? In what latitude was 
he to be looked for? The admiral on this examined his 
memoranda. By these it appeared little was known as 
yet about the miscreant, except that he never cruised 
long on one ground; the crew was a mixed one; the 
captain was believed to be a Portugese, and to have a 
consort commanded by his brother; but this was doubt- 
ful, at all events the pair had never been seen at work 
together. 

The gunner arrived and saluted the quarter-deck; the 
captain on this saluted him, and beckoned him to the 
weather side. On this the other officers kept religiously 
to leeward. 

“Mr. Monk,” said Dodd, ‘‘you will clean and prepare 


all the small arms directly.” 
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“Ay, ay, sir!” said the old “Niler’’*, with a gleam of 
satisfaction. 

“How many of your deck guns are serviceable?” 

This simple question stirred up in one moment all the 
bile in the poor old gentleman’s nature. 

“My deck guns serviceable! How the —— can they, 
when that son of a sea cook, your third mate, has been 
and lashed the water butts to their breechings, and 
jammed his gear in between their nozzles, till they can’t 
breathe, poor things, far less bark? I wish he was lashed 
between the devil’s hind-hocks, with a red-hot cable, as 
tight as he has jammed my guns.” 

“Be so good as not to swear, Mr. Monk,” said Dodd. 
“At your age, sir, I look to you to set an example to the 
petty officers.” 

“Well, I won’t swear no more, sir; d—d if I do!” 
He added very loudly and with a seeming access of ire, 
“And I ax your pardon, captain, and the deck’s.” 

Dodd dismissed Monk, with a promise to inspect the 
gun-deck himself. 

Dodd went on the gun-deck, and found that the defence 
of the ship had, as usual in these peaceful days, been 
sacrificed to the cargo. Out of twenty eighteen-pounders 
she carried on that deck, he cleared three, and that with 
difficulty. To clear any more he must have sacrificed 


*An old sailor of Nelson’s time. 
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either merchandise or water; and he was not the man 
to do either on the mere chance of a danger so unusual 
as an encounter with a pirate. He was a merchant cap- 
tain, not a warrior. 

Meantime, the Agra had already shown him great 
sailing qualities; the log was hove at sundown and gave 
eleven knots; so that with a good breeze abaft, few fore- 
and-aft-rigged pirates could overhaul her. And this 
wind carried her swiftly past one nest of them, at all 
events, the Ladrone Isles. At nine p.m. all the lights 
were ordered out. 

The northerly breeze died out, and light, variable 
winds baffled the ship. It was the 6th April ere she 
passed the Macclesfield Bank in latitude 16. And now 
they sailed for many days out of sight of land. Dodd’s 
chest expanded. 

On the 1st May they passed the great Nantuna, and 
got among the Bornese and Malay Islands: at which the 
captain’s glass began to sweep the horizon again: and 
night and day at the dizzy foretop gallant masthead he 
perched an eye. 

They crossed the line in longitude 107, with a slight 
breeze, but soon fell into the doldrums. A dead calm, 
and nothing to do but kill time. 

By this time the mates and midshipmen of the Agra 
had fathomed their captain. Mr. Tickell delivered the 
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mind of the united midshipmen when he proposed Dodd’s 


¢ 


health in their meéSs-room, “‘as a navigator, a mathema- 


tician, a seaman, a gentleman, and a brick, with 3 times 


” 


3: ae 

After lying a week like a dead log on the calm but 
heaving waters,scafhe a few light puffs in the upper air 
and inflated the topsails only; the ship crawled, south- 
ward, the crew whistling for wind. 

At last, one afternoon, it began to rain, and after the 
rain came a gale from the eastward. The watchful 
skipper saw it purple the water to windward, and or- 
dered the topsails to be reefed and the lee ports closed. 
This last order seemed an excess of precaution; but.Dodd 
was not yet thoroughly acquainted with his ship’s qual- 
ities. 

Down came the gale with a whoo, and made all crack. 

It blew hard all night, and till twelve the next day. 
The Agra showed her weak point: she rolled abominably. 
A dirty night came on. The Agra broke plenty of glass 
and crockery, with her fair wind and her lee lurches. 

Wind down at noon next day, and a dead calm. 

At two p.m. the weather cleared; the sun came out 
high in heaven’s centre; and a balmy breeze from the 
west. 

At six twenty-five, the grand orb set calm and red, and 


the sea was gorgeous with miles and miles of great ruby 
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dimples; it was the first glowing smile of southern lati- 
tude. The night stole on so soft, so clear, so balmy, all 
were loath to close their eyes on it; the passengers lin- 
gered long on deck, watching the Great Bear dip, and 
the Southern Cross rise, and overhead a whole heaven of 
glorious stars most of us have never seen, and never 
shall see in this world. No belching smoke obscured, 
no plunging paddles deafened; all was musical; the soft 
air sighing among the sails; the phosphorescent water 
bubbling from the ship’s bows; the murmurs from little 
knots of men on deck, subdued by the great calm; home 
seemed near, all danger far; peace ruled the sea, the sky, 
the heart; the ship, making a track of white fire on the 
deep, glided gently yet swiftly homeward, urged by 
snowy sails piled up like alabaster towers against a 
violet sky, out of which looked a thousand eyes of holy, 
tranquil fire. So melted the sweet night away. 

Now carmine streaks tinged the eastern sky at the 
water's edge; and that water blushed; now the streaks 
turned orange, and the waves below them sparkled. 
Thence splashes of living gold flew and settled on the 
ship’s white sails, the deck, and the faces; and with no 
more prologue, being so near the line, up came majestic- 
ally a huge, fiery, golden sun, and set the sea flaming 
liquid topaz. 

Instant the look-out at the foretop gallant masthead 
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hailed the deck below. “Strange sail! Right ahead!” 

The strange sail was reported to Captain Dodd, then 
dressing in his cabin. He came soon after on deck and 
hailed the look-out: “Which way is she standing?” 

“Can’t say, sir. Can’t see her move any.” 

Dodd ordered the boatswain to pipe to breakfast; and 
taking his deck-glass went lightly up to the foretop gal- 
lant mast-crosstrees. Thence, through the light haze of 
a glorious morning, he espied a long low schooner, latine- 
rigged, lying close under Point Leat, a small island about 
nine miles distant on the weather bow; and nearly in 
the Agra’s course then approaching the Straits of Gasper, 
4 latitude S. 

“She is hove to,’ 

At eight o’clock, the stranger lay about two miles to 


? 


said Dodd, very gravely. 


windward, and still hove to. 

By this time all eyes were turned upon her and half a 
dozen glasses. Everybody, except the captain, delivered 
an opinion. She was a Greek lying to for water: she 
was a Malay coming north with canes, and short of 
hands: she was a pirate watching the straits. 

The captain leaned silent and sombre with his arms on 
the bulwarks, and watched the suspected craft. 

Mr. Fullalove, the American passenger, joined the group, 
and levelled a powerful glass of his own construction. 


His inspection was long and minute, and, while the glass 
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was at his eye, Sharpe asked him, half in a whisper, could 
he make out anything? 

““Wal,’’said he, “the varmint looks considerable snaky.” 
Then, without moving his glass, he let drop a word at a 
time, as if the facts were trickling into his telescope at 
the lens, and out at the sight. “One—two—four—seven, 
false ports.” 

There was a momentary murmur among the officers all 
round. But British sailors are undemonstrative; Colonel 
Kenealy, strolling the deck with his cigar, saw they 
were watching another ship with maritime curiosity, and 
making comments; but he discerned no particular emotion 
nor anxiety in what they said, nor in the grave, low tones 
they saiditin. Perhaps a brother seaman would though. 

The next observation that trickled out of Fullalove’s 
tube was this: “I judge there are too few hands on deck, 
and too many—white—eyeballs—glittering at the port- 
holes.” 

“Confound it!” muttered Bayliss, uneasily; “‘how can 
you see that?” 

Fullalove replied only by quietly handing his glass 
to Dodd. The captain, thus appealed to, glued his eye 
to the tube. 

“Well, sir; see the false ports, and the white eye- 
brows?” asked Sharpe, ironically. 

“TI see this is the best glass I ever looked through.” 
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said Dodd, doggedly, without interrupting his inspection. 

“T think he is a Malay pirate,” said Mr. Grey. 

Sharpe took him up very quickly, and, indeed, angrily: 
“Nonsense. And if he is, he won’t venture on a craft 

of this size.” 

“Says the whale to the swordfish,” suggested Fulla- 
love, with a little guttural laugh. 

The captain, with the American glass at his eye, turned 
half round to the man at the wheel: “Starboard!” 

“Starboard it is.” 

“Steer south south-east.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the ship’s course was thus altered 
two points. 

This order lowered Dodd fifty per cent in Mr. Sharpe’s 
estimation. He held his tongue as long as he could: but 
at last his surprise and dissatisfaction burst out of him: 
“Wont that bring him out on us?” 

“Very likely, sir,” replied Dodd. 

“Begging your pardon, captain, would it not be wiser 
to keep our course, and show the blackguard we don’t 
fear him?” 

“When we do. Sharpe, he has made up his mind an 
hour ago whether to lie still, or bite; my changing my 
course two points won’t change his mind, but it may 
make him declare it; and J must know what he does 


intend, before-I run the ship into the narrows ahead.” 
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“Oh, I see,” said Sharpe, half convinced. 

The alteration in the Agra’s course produced no move- 
ment on the part of the mysterious schooner. She lay to 
under the land still, and with only a few hands on deck, 
while the Agra edged away from her and entered the 
straits between Long Island and Point Leat, leaving 
the schooner about two miles and a half distant to the 
north-west. 

Ah! The stranger’s deck swarms black with men. 

His sham ports fell as if by magic, his guns grinned 
through the gaps like black teeth; his huge foresail rose 
and filled, and out he came in chase. 

The breeze was a kiss from heaven, the sky a vaulted 
sapphire, the sea a million dimples of liquid, lucid gold 

The way the pirate dropped the mask, showed his 
black teeth, and bore up in chase, was terrible: so dilates 
and bounds the sudden tiger on his unwary prey. There 
were stout hearts among the officers of the peaceable 
Agra; but danger in a new form shakes the brave; and 
this was their first pirate: their dismay broke out in 
ejaculations not loud but deep. 

“Sharpe,” said Dodd, “set the royals, and flying jib. 
Port’ 

“Port it is,” cried the man at the helm. 

“Steer due south!” And, with these words in his 
mouth, Dodd dived to the gun-deck. 


a 


THE PIRATE SHIPS “ROYAL FORTUNE” AND “RANGER” IN 
WHYDAH ROAD, JANUARY 11, 1722 


From an engraving in Johnson’s ““General History of the Pirates,” London, 1725 
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By this time elastic Sharpe had recovered the first 
shock; and the order to crowd sail on the ship galled his 
pride and his manhood; he muttered, indignantly, “The 
white feather!” This eased his mind, and he obeyed 
orders briskly as ever. While he and his hands were 
setting every rag the ship could carry on that tack, the 
other officers, having unluckily no orders to execute, 
stood gloomy and helpless, with their eyes glued by a 
sort of sombre fascination, on that coming fate. Their 
reverie was cut short by ponderous blows and tremendous 
smashing below. It was the captain staving in water- 
casks: the water poured out at the scuppers. 

“Clearing the lee guns,” said a middy, off his guard. 

Realize the situation, and the strange incongruity 
between the senses and the mind in these poor fellows! 
The day had ripened its beauty; beneath a purple heaven 
shone, sparkled, and laughed a blue sea, in whose waves 
the tropical sun seemed to have fused his beams; and 
beneath that fair, sinless, peaceful sky, wafted by a 
balmy breeze over those smiling, transparent golden 
waves, a bloodthirsty pirate bore down on them with a 
crew of human tigers. 

But now the captain came bustling on deck, eyed 
the loftier sails, saw they were drawing well, appointed 
four midshipmen a staff to convey his orders; gave 
Bayliss charge of the carronades, Grey of the cutlasses, 
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and directed Mr. Tickell to break the bad news gently to 
the passengers, and to take them below to the orlop deck; 
ordered the purser to serve out beef, biscuit, and grog 
to all hands, saying, “Men can’t work on an empty 
stomach; and fighting is hard work;” then beckoned 
the officers to come round him. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he 
confidentially, “‘in crowding sail on this ship I had no 
hope of escaping that fellow on this tack, but I was, and 
am, most anxious to gain the open sea, where I can 
square my yards and run for it, if I see a chance. At 
present I shall carry on till he comes up within range; 
and then, to keep the company’s canvas from being shot 
to rags, I shall shorten sail; and to save ship and cargo 
and all our lives, I shall fight while a plank of her swims. 
Better be killed in hot blood than walk the plank in cold. 

The officers cheered faintly; the captain’s dogged 
resolution stirred up theirs. 

The pirate had gained another quarter of a mile and 
more. The ship’s crew were hard at their beef and 
grog, and agreed among themselves it was a comfortable 
ship; they guessed what was coming, and woe to the 
ship in that hour if the captain had not won their re- 
spect. Strange to say, there were two gentlemen in 
the Agra to whom the pirate’s approach was not alto- 
gether unwelcome. Colonel Kenealy and Mr. Fullalove 
were rival sportsmen and rival theorists. Kenealy stood 
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out for a smooth bore, and a four-ounce ball: Fullalove 
for a rifle of his own construction. Many a doughty 
argument they had, and many a bragging match; neither 
could convert the other. At last Fullalove hinted that 
by going ashore at the Cape, and getting each behind a 
tree at one hundred yards, and popping at one another, 
one or other would be convinced. 

“Well, but,” said Kenealy, “if he is dead, he will be 
no wiser; besides, to a fellow like me, who has had the 
luxury of popping at his enemies, popping at a friend is 
poor insipid work.” 

“That is true,” said the other regretfully. “But I 
reckon we shall never settle it by argument.” 

Theorists are amazing; and it was plain, by the alac- 
rity with which these good creatures loaded the rival 
instruments, that to them the pirate came not so much 
a pirate as a solution. Indeed, Kenealy, in the act of 
charging his piece, was heard to mutter, “Now this is 
lucky.” However, these theorists were no sooner loaded, 
than something occurred to make them more serious. 
They were sent for in haste to Dodd’s cabin: they found 
him giving Sharpe a new order. 

“‘Shorten sail to the taupsles and jib, get the colors 
ready on the halliards, and then send the men aft.” 

Sharpe ran out full of zeal. Dodd hastily bolted the 
cabin-door, and looked with trembling lip and piteous 
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earnestness in Kenealy’s face and Fullalove’s. They 
were mute with surprise at a gaze so eloquent yet mys- 
sterious. 

He manned himself, and opened his mind to them with 
deep emotion, yet not without a certain simple dignity. 

“Colonel,” said he, ‘“‘you are an old friend; you, sir, 
are a new one; but I esteem you highly, and what my 
young gentlemen chaff you about, you calling all men 
brothers, and making that poor negro love you, instead 
of fear you, that shows me you have a great heart. My 
dear friends, I have been unlucky enough to bring my 
children’s fortune on board this ship: here it is, under 
my shirt. Fourteen thousand pounds. This weighs me 
down. Oh, if they should lose it after all! Do pray 
give me a hand apiece, and pledge your sacred words to 
take it home safe to my wife at Barkington, if you, or 
either of you, should see this bright sun set to-day, and I 
should not.” 

“Why, Dodd, old fellow,” said Kenealy cheerfully, 
“this is not the way to go into action.” 

“Colonel,” replied Dodd, “to save this ship and cargo 
I must be wherever the bullets are, and I will, too.” 

Fullalove, more sagacious than the worthy colonel, 
said earnestly, “Captain Dodd, may I never see Broad- 
way again, and never see heaven at the end of my time, 
if I fail you. There’s my hand.” 
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“And mine,” said Kenealy warmly. 

They all three joined hands, and Dodd seemed to 
cling to them. 

“God bless you both! God bless you! Oh, what a 
weight your true hands have pulled off my heart! Good- 
by for a few minutes. The time is short. I'll just offer 
a prayer to the Almighty for wisdom, and then I’ll come 
up and say a word to the men, and fight the ship, ac- 
cording to my lights.” 

Sail was no sooner shortened, and the crew ranged, 
than the captain came briskly on deck, saluted, jumped 
on a carronade, and stood erect. He was not the man 
to show the crew his forebodings. 

(Pipe.) “Silence fore and aft.” 

“My men, the schooner coming up on our weather 
quarter is a Portugese pirate. His character is known: 
he scuttles all the ships he boards, dishonors the women, 
and murders the crew. We cracked on to get out of the 
narrows, and now we have shortened sail to fight this 
blackguard, and teach him to molest a British ship. I 
promise, in the Company’s name, twenty pounds prize 
money to every man before the mast if we beat him off 
or out-manoeuvre him, thirty if we sink him, and forty 
if we tow him astern into a friendly port. Eight guns 
are clear below, three on the weather side, five on the 


lee; for, if he knows his business, he will come up on 
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the lee quarter: if he doesn’t, that is no fault of yours 
nor mine. The muskets are all loaded, the cutlasses 
ground like razors””— 

“Hurrah!” 

“We have got women to defend” — 

“Hurrah!” 

“A good ship under our feet, the God of justice over- 
head, British hearts in our bosoms, and British colors 
flying— run ’em up—over our heads. (The ship’s colors 
flew up to the fore, and the Union Jack to the mizzen- 
peak.) Now, lads, I mean to fight this ship while a 
plank of her (stamping on the deck) swims beneath my 
foot, and—What do you say?” 

The reply was a fierce “Hurrah!” from a hundred 
throats, so loud, so deep, so full of volume, it made the 
ship vibrate, and rang in the creeping-on pirate’s ears. 
Fierce, but cunning, he saw mischief in those shortened 
sails, and that Union Jack, the terror of his tribe, rising 
to a British cheer: he lowered his mainsail, and crawled 
up on the weather quarter. Arrived within a cable’s 
length, he double-reefed his foresail to reduce his rate 
of sailing nearly to that of the ship; and the next mo- 
ment a tongue of flame, and then a gush of smoke, is- 
sued from his lee bow, and the ball flew screaming like 
a sea-gull over the Agra’s mizzen-top. He then put 
his helm up, and fired his other bow-chaser, and sent the 
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shot hissing and skipping on the water past the ship. 
This prologue made the novices wince. Bayliss wanted 
to reply with a carronade, but Dodd forbade him sternly, 
saying, “If we keep him aloof we are done for.” 


The pirate drew nearer, and fired both guns in suc- 
cession, hulled the Agra amidships, and sent an eighteen- 
pound ball through her foresail. Most of the faces were 
pale on the quarter-deck: it was very trying to be shot 
at, and hit, and make no return. The next double dis- 
charge sent one shot smash through the stern cabin- 
window, and splintered the bulwark with another, wound- 
ing a seaman slightly. 

“Lie Down Forwarp!” shouted Dodd. ‘‘Bay-liss, 
give him a shot.” 

The carronade was fired with a tremendous report, but 
no visible effect. The pirate crept nearer, steering in 
and out like a snake to avoid the carronades, and firing 
those two heavy guns alternately into the devoted ship. 
He hulled the Agra now nearly every shot. 

The two available carronades replied noisily, and 
jumped as usual: they sent one thirty-two-pound shot 
clean through the schooner’s deck and side, but that was 


literally all they did worth speaking of. 


“Curse them!” cried Dodd; “load them with grape! 
they are not to be trusted with ball. And all my eight- 
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een-pounders dumb! The coward won’t come alongside 
and give them a chance.” 

At the next discharge the pirate chipped the mizzen- 
mast, and knocked a sailor into dead pieces on the fore- 
castle. Dodd put his helm down ere the smoke cleared, 
and got three carronades to bear, heavily laden with 
grape. Several pirates fell, dead or wounded, on the 
crowded deck, and some holes appeared in the foresail; 
this one interchange was quite in favor of the ship. 

But the lesson made the enemy more cautious: he 
crept nearer, but steered so adroitly, now right astern, 
now on the quarter, that the ship could seldom bring 
more than one carronade to bear, while he raked her 
fore and aft with grape and ball. 

In this alarming situation Dodd kept as many of the 
men below as possible; but, for all he could do, four 
were killed and seven wounded. 

Fullalove’s word came too true: it was the sword-fish 
and the whale: it was a fight of hammer and anvil; 
one hit, the other made a noise. Cautious and cruel, 
the pirate hung on the poor hulking creature’s quarters, 
and raked her at point-blank distance. He made her 
pass a bitter time. And her captain! To see splin- 
tering hull, the parting shrouds, the shivered gear, and 
hear the shrieks and groans of his wounded, and he 
unable to reply in kind! The sweat of agony poured 
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down his face. Oh, if he could but reach the open sea, 
and square his yards, and make a long chase of it; per- 
haps fall in with aid. Wincing under each heavy blow, 
he crept doggedly, patiently, on, towards that one visi- 
ble hope. 

At last, when the ship was cloved with shot, and pep- 
pered with grape, the channel opened; in five minutes 
more he could put her dead before the wind. 

No. The pirate, on whose side luck had been from 
the first, got half a broadside to bear at long musket 
shot, killed a midshipman by Dodd’s side, cut away two 
of the Agra’s mizzen shrouds, wounded the gaff, and cut 
the jib-stay: down fell that powerful sail into the water, 
and dragged across the ship’s forefoot, stopping her way 
to the open sea she panted for. The mates groaned: the 
crew cheered stoutly, as British tars do in any great 
disaster. The pirates yelled with ferocious triumph, like 
the devils they looked. 

But most human events, even calamities, have two 
sides. The Agra being brought almost to a standstill. 
the pirate forged ahead against his will, and the combat 
took a new and terrible form. The elephant gun popped, 
and the rifle cracked, in the Agra’s mizzen-top, and the 
man at the pirate’s helm jumped into the air and fell 
dead; both theorists claimed him. Then the three car- 
ronades peppered him hotly, and he hurled an iron shower 
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back with fatal effect. Then at last the long eighteen- 
pounders on the gun-deck got a word in. The old “Niler” 
was not the man to miss a vessel alongside in a quiet 
sea: he sent two round shot clean through him; the 
third splintered his bulwark, and swept across his deck. 

“His masts! fire at his masts!” roared Dodd to Monk 
through his trumpet; he then got the jib clear, and made 
what sail he could without taking all the hands from the 
guns. 

This kept the vessels nearly alongside a few minutes, 
and the fight was hot as fire. The pirate now for the 
first time hoisted his flag. It was black as ink. His 
crew yelled as it rose: the Britons, instead of quail- 
ing, cheered with fierce derision; the pirate’s wild crew 
of yellow Malays, black chinless Papuans, and bronzed 
Portugese, served their side guns, twelve-pounders, well 
and with ferocious cries; the white Britons, drunk with 
battle now, naked to the waist, grimed with powder, and 
spotted like leopards with blood, their own and their 
mates’, replied with loud undaunted cheers, and deadly 
hail of grape from the quarter-deck; while the master- 
gunner and his mates, loading with a rapidity the mixed 
races opposed could not rival, hulled the schooner well 
between wind and water, and then fired chain shot at her 


masts, as ordered, and began to play the mischief with 


her shrouds and rigging. Meantime, Fullalove, and 
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Kenealy, aided by Vespasian, who loaded, were quietly 
butchering the pirate crew two a minute, and hoped to 
settle the question they were fighting for; smooth bore 
v. rifle: but unluckily neither fired once without killing; 
so “there was nothing proven.” 

The pirate, bold as he was, got sick of fair fighting 
first; he hoisted his mainsail and drew rapidly ahead, 
with a slight bearing to windward, and dismounted a 
carronade and stove in the ship’s quarter-boat, by way of 
a parting kick. 

The men hurled a contemptuous cheer after him; they 
thought they had beaten him of. But Dodd knew better. 
He was but retiring a little way to make a more deadly 
attack than ever: he would soon wear, and cross the 
Agra’s defenceless bows, to rake her fore and aft at 
pistol-shot distance: or grapple, and board the enfeebled 
ship two hundred strong. 

Dodd flew to the helm, and with his own hands put it 
hard a-weather, to give the deck guns one more chance, 
the last, of sinking or disabling the destroyer. As the 
ship obeyed, and a deck gun bellowed below him, he saw 
a vessel running out from Long Island, and coming 
swiftly up on his lee quarter. 

It was a schooner. Was she coming to his aid? 

Horror! A black flag floated from her foremast head. 

While Dodd’s eyes were staring almost out of his head 
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at this death-blow to hope, Monk fired again; and just 
then a pale face came close to Dodd’s, and a solemn voice 
whispered in his ear: “Our ammunition is nearly done.” 

Dodd seized Sharpe’s hand convulsively, and pointed 
to the pirate’s consort coming up to finish them; and 
said, with the calm of a brave man’s despair, “‘Cutlasses! 
and die hard!” 

At that moment the master-gunner fired his last gun. 
It sent a chain shot on board the retiring pirate, took off 
a Portugese head and spun it clean into the sea ever 
so far to windward, and cut the schooner’s foremast so 
nearly through that it trembled and nodded, and pres- 
ently snapped with a loud crack, and came down like a 
broken tree, with the yard and sail; the latter overlap- 
ping the deck and burying itself, black flag and all, in 
the sea; and there, in one moment, lay the destroyer 
buffeting and wriggling—like a heron on the water with 
his long wing broken—an utter cripple. 

The victorious crew raised a stunning cheer. 

“Silence!”’ roared Dodd, with his trumpet. “All hands 
make sail!” 

He set his courses, bent a new jib, and stood out to 
windward close hauled, in hopes to make a good offing, 
and then put his ship dead before the wind, which was 
now rising to a stiff breeze. In doing this, he crossed 


the crippled pirate’s bows within eighty yards: and sore 
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was the temptation to rake him; but his ammunition 
being short, and his danger being imminent from the 
other pirate, he had the self-command to resist the great 
temptation. 

He hailed the mizzen-top: “Can you two hinder them 
from firing that gun?” 

“T rather think we can,”’ said Fullalove, “‘eh, colonel?” 
and tapped his long rifle. 

The ship no sooner crossed the schooner’s bows* than 
a Malay ran forward with a linstock. Pop went the 
colonel’s ready carbine, and the Malay fell over dead, 
and the linstock flew out of his hand. A tall Portuguese, 
with a movement of rage, snatched it up, and darted to 
the gun: the Yankee rifle cracked, but a moment too 
late. Bang! went the pirate’s bow-chaser, and crashed 
into the Agra’s side, and passed nearly through her. 

“Ye missed him! ye missed him!” cried the rival 
theorist, joyfully. He was mistaken: the smoke cleared, 
and there was the pirate captain leaning wounded against 
the mainmast with a Yankee bullet in his shoulder, and 
his crew uttering yells of dismay and vengeance. They 
jumped and raged and brandished their knives and made 
horrid gesticulations of revenge; and the white eyeballs 
of the Malays and Papuans glittered fiendishly; and the 


* Being disabled, the schooner’s head had come round to windward, though she 


was drifting to leeward. . 
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wounded captain raised his sound arm and had a signal 
hoisted to his consort, and she bore up in chase, and 
jamming her fore latine flat as a board, lay far nearer 
the wind than the Agra could, and sailed three feet to 
her two, besides. On this superiority being made clear, 
the situation of the merchant vessel, though not so 
utterly desperate as before Monk fired his lucky shot, 
became pitiable enough. If she ran before the wind, the 
fresh pirate would cut her off: if she lay to windward, 
she might postpone the inevitable and fatal collision with 
a foe as strong as that she had only escaped by a rare 
piece of luck; but this would give the crippled pirate 
time to refit and unite to destroy her. Add to this the 
failing ammunition and the thinned crew. 

Dodd cast his eyes all round the horizon for help. 

The sea was blank. 

The bright sun was hidden now; drops of rain fell, and 
the wind was beginning to sing, and the sea to rise a little. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “let us kneel down and pray 
for wisdom in this sore strait.” 

He and his officers kneeled on the quarter-deck. When 
they rose, Dodd stood rapt about a minute; his great 
thoughtful eye saw no more the enemy, the sea, nor 
anything external; it was turned inward. His officers 
looked at him in silence. 


“Sharpe,” said he, at last, “there must be a way out 
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of them both with such a breeze as this is now, if we 
could but see it.” 

“Ay, if,” groaned Sharpe. 

Dodd mused again. 

“About ship!” said he, softly, like an absent man. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“Steer due north!” said he, still like one whose mind 
was elsewhere. 

While the ship was coming about, he gave minute 
orders to the mates and the gunner, to insure co-opera- 
tion in the delicate and dangerous manoeuvers that were 
sure to be at hand. 

The wind was west-north-west: he was standing north: 
one pirate lay on his lee beam stopping a leak between 
wind and water, and hacking the deck clear of his broken 
mast and yards. The other fresh, and thirsting for the 
easy prey, came up to weather on him and hang on his 
quarter, pirate fashion. 

When they were distant about a cable’s length, the 
fresh pirate, to meet the ship’s change of tactics, changed 
his own, luffed up, and gave the ship a broadside, well 
aimed but not destructive, the guns being loaded with ball. 

Dodd, instead of replying immediately, put his helm 
hard up and ran under the pirate’s stern, while he was 
jammed up in the wind, and with his five eighteen- 
pounders raked him fore and aft, then paying off, gave 
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him three carronades crammed with grape and canister; 
the rapid discharge of eight guns made the ship tremble, 
and enveloped her in thick smoke; loud shrieks and 
groans were heard from the schooner; the smoke cleared; 
the pirate’s mainsail hung on deck, his jib-boom was 
cut off like a carrot and the sail struggling; his foresail 
looked lace, lanes of dead and wounded lay still or writh- 
ing on his deck, and his lee scuppers ran blood into the 
sea. Dodd squared his yards and bore away. 

The ship rushed down the wind, leaving the schooner 

staggered and all abroad. But not for long; the pirate 
wore, and fired his bow-chasers at the now flying Agra, 
split one of the carronades in two, and killed a Lascar, 
and made a hole in the foresail; this done, he hoisted 
his mainsail again in a trice, sent his wounded below, 
flung his dead overboard, to the horror of their foes, and 
came after the flying ship, yawing and firing his bow- 
chasers. The ship was silent. She had no shot to throw 
away. Not only did she take these blows like a coward, 
but all signs of life disappeared on her, except two men 
at the wheel, and the captain on the main gangway. 
_ Dodd had ordered the crew out of the rigging, armed 
them with cutlasses, and laid them flat on the forecastle. 
He also compelled Kenealy and Fullalove to come down 
out of harm’s way, no wiser on he smooth bore question 
than they went up. 
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The great patient ship ran environed by her foes: one 
destroyer right in her course, another in her wake, fol- 
lowing her with yells of vengeance, and pounding away 
at her—but no reply. 

Suddenly the yells of the pirates on both sides ceased, 
and there was a moment of dead silence on the sea. 

Yet nothing fresh had happened. 

Yes, this had happened: the pirates to windward and 
the pirates to leeward of the Agra had found out, at one 
and the same moment, that the merchant captain they 
had lashed and bullied and tortured, was a patient but 
- tremendous man. It was not only to rake the fresh 
schooner, he had put his ship before the wind, but also 
by a double, daring master-stroke to hurl his monster 
ship bodily on the other. Without a foresail she could 
never get out of her way. The pirate crew had stopped 
the leak, and cut away and unshipped the broken fore- 
mast, and were stepping a new one, when they saw the 
huge ship bearing down in full sail. Nothing easier than 
to slip out of her way could they get the foresail to draw; 
but the time was short, the deadly intention manifest, 
the coming destruction swift. 

After that solemn silence came a storm of cries and 
curses, as their seamen went to work to fit the yard and 
raise the sail; while their fighting men seized their match- 
locks and trained the guns. They were well commanded 
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by an heroic, able villain. Astern the consort thundered; 
but the Agra’s response was a dead silence more awful 
than broadsides. 

For then was seen with what majesty the enduring 
Anglo-Saxon fights. 

One of that indomitable race on the gangway, one at 
the fore mast, two at the wheel, conned and steered the 
great ship down on a hundred matchlocks and a grinning 
broadside, just as they would have conned and steered 
her into a British harbor. 

“Starboard!” said Dodd, in a deep calm voice, with 
a motion of his hand. 

‘SStarboard itise 

The pirate wriggled ahead a little. The man forward 
made a silent signal to Dodd. 

“Port!” said Dodd, quietly. 

“Port it 1s: 

But at this critical moment the pirate astern sent a 
mischievous shot and knocked one of the men to atoms 
at the helm. 

Dodd waved his hand without a word, and another man 
rose from the deck and took his place in silence, and laid 
his unshaking hand on the wheel stained with that man’s 
warm blood whose place he took. 


The high ship was now scarce sixty yards distant; she 
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seemed to know: she reared her lofty Pp ones with 
great awful shoots into the air. 

But now the panting pirates got their new foresail 
hoisted with a joyful shout; it drew, the schooner gath- 
ered way, and their furious consort close on the Agra’s 
heels just then scourged her deck with ae 


“Port!” said Dodd, calmly. Sy ieece Gous 
C2Ga@hed 


Port 1618.7 

The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate. That 
acre of coming canvas took the wind out of the swift 
schooner’s foresail; it flapped; oh, then she was doomed! 
That awful moment parted the races on board her: the 
Papuans and Sooloos, their black faces livid and blue 
with horror, leaped yelling into the sea, or crouched and 
whimpered; the yellow Malays and brown Portuguese, 
though blanched to one color now, turned on death like 
dying panthers, fired two cannon slap into the ship’s 
bows, and snapped their muskets and matchlocks at 
their solitary executioner on the ship’s gangway, and 
out flew their knives like crushed wasps’ stings. Crasu! 
the Indiaman’s cutwater in thick smoke beat in the 
schooner’s broadside: down went her masts to leeward 
like fishing-rods whipping the water; there was a horri- 
ble shrieking yell; wild forms leaped off on the Agra, and 
were hacked to pieces almost ere they reached the deck 
—a surge, a chasm in the sea, filled with an instant rush 
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of ingulfing waves, a long, awful, grating, grinding noise 
never to be forgotten in this world, all along under the 
ship’s keel—and the fearful majestic monster passed on 
over the blank she had made, with a pale crew standing 
silent and awe-struck on her deck; a cluster of wild 
faces and staring eyeballs bobbing like corks in her 
foaming wake, sole relic of the blotted-out destroyer; 
and a wounded man staggering on the gangway, with 
hands uplifted and staring eyes. 

Shot in two places, the head and the breast. 

With a loud cry of pity and dismay, Sharpe, Fullalove, 
Kenealy, and others rushed to catch him; but, ere they 
got near, the captain of the triumphant ship fell down 
on his hands and knees, his head sunk over the gangway, 
and his blood ran fast and pattered in the midst of them, 
on the deck he had defended so bravely. 

They got to the wounded captain and raised him. He 
revived a little; and the moment he caught sight of Mr. 
Sharpe he clutched him, and cried, “Stunsels!” 

“O captain!” said Sharpe, “let the ship go; it is you 
we are anxious for now. 

At this Dodd lifted up his hands and beat the air 
impatiently, and cried again in the thin, querulous voice 
of a wounded man, but eagerly, ““Srunsets! stunseEts!”’ 

On this Sharpe gave the command:— 

“Make sail! All hands set stunsels "low and aloft!” 
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While the unwounded hands swarmed into the rigging, 
the surgeon came aft in all haste; but Dodd declined him 
till all his men should have been looked to; meantime 
he had himself carried to the poop, and laid on a mattress, 
his bleeding head bound tight with a wet cambric hand- 
kerchief, and his pale face turned towards the hostile 
schooner astern. She had hove to, and was picking up 
the survivors of her blotted-out consort. The group on 
the Agra’s quarter-deck watched her to see what she would 
do next; flushed with immediate success, the younger 
officers crowed their fears, she would not be game to 
attack them again; Dodd’s fears ran the other way. He 
said, in the weak voice to which he was now reduced, 
“They are taking a wet blanket aboard; that crew of 
blackguards we swamped won’t want any more of us; it 
all depends on the pirate captain; if he is not drowned, 
then blow wind, rise sea, or there’s trouble ahead for us.” 

As soon as the schooner had picked up the last swimmer, 
she hoisted foresail, mainsail, and jib, with admirable 
rapidity, and bore down in chase. 

The Agra had, meantime, got a start of more than a 
mile, and was now running before a stiff breeze with 
studding sails alow and aloft. 

In an hour the vessels ran nearly twelve miles, and 
the pirate had gained half a mile. 

At the end of the next hour they were out of sight of 
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land; wind and sea rising, and the pirate only a quarter 
of a mile astern. 

The schooner was now rising and falling on the waves; 
the ship only nodding, and firm as a rock. 

“Blow wind, rise sea!” faltered Dodd. 

Another half-hour passed without preceptibly altering 
the position of the vessels. Then suddenly the wounded 
captain laid aside his glass, after a long examination, and 
rose unaided to his feet in great excitement, and found 
his manly voice for a moment; he shook his fist at the 
now pitching schooner, and roared, “‘Good-by, ye Portu- 
guese lubber! out-fought—out-manoeuvered—anD out- 
SAILED!”’ 

It was a burst of exultation rare for him; he paid for 
it by sinking faint and helpless into his friend’s arms; 
and the surgeon, returning soon after, insisted on his 
being taken to his cabin, and kept quite quiet. 

As they were carrying him below, the pirate captain 
made the same discovery; that the ship was gaining on 
him. He hauled to the wind directly, and abandoned 
the chase. 


“THE MALAY PIRATES”* 
Indian Ocean 


James FENNIMORE COOPER 


I 


W: had cleared the Straits of Sunda early in the 
morning, and had made a pretty fair run in the 
course of the day, though most of the time in thick 
weather. Just as the sun set, however, the horizon be- 
came clear, and we got a sight of two small sail, seemingly 
heading in toward the coast of Sumatra, proas by their 
rig and dimensions. They were so distant, and were so 
evidently steering for the land, that no one gave them 
much thought, or bestowed on them any particular at- 
tention. Proas in that quarter were usually distrusted 
by ships, it is true; but the sea is full of them, and far 
more are innocent than are guilty of any acts of violence. 
Then it became dark soon after these craft were seen, and 
night shut them in. An hour after the sun had set, the 
wind fell to a light air, that just kept steerage-way on the 
ship. Fortunately, the John was not only fast, but she 
minded her helm, as a light-footed girl turns in,a lively 


* From Afloat and Ashore. Cooper made several voyages in his early years and it 


is probable actually experienced this adventure. 


(39) 
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dance. I never was in a better-steering ship, most es- 
pecially in moderate weather. 

Mr. Marble had the middle watch that night, and, of 
course, I was on deck from midnight until four in the 
morning. It proved misty most of the watch, and for 
quite an hour we had a light drizzling rain. The ship the 
whole time was close-hauled, carrying royals. As every- 
body seemed to have made up his mind to a quiet night, 
one without any reefing or furling, most of the watch 
were sleeping about the decks, or wherever they could 
get good quarters, and be least in the way. I do not know 
what kept me awake, for lads of my age are apt to get all 
the sleep they can; but I believe-I was thinking of Claw- 
bonny, and Grace, and Lucy; for the latter, excellent 
girl as she was, often crossed my mind in those days of 
youth and comparative innocence. Awake I was, and 
walking in the weather-gangway, in a sailor’s trot. Mr. 
Marble, he I do believe was fairly snoozing on the hen- 
coops, being, like the sails, as one might say, barely 
“asleep”. At that moment I heard a noise, one familiar 
to seamen; that of an oar falling in a boat. So com- 
pletely was my mind bent on other and distant scenes, that 
at first I felt no surprise, as if we were in a harbor sur- 
rounded by craft of various sizes, coming and going at 
all hours. But a second thought destroyed this illusion, 
and I looked eagerly about me. Directly on our weather- 
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bow, distant, perhaps, a cable’s length, I saw a small sail, 
and I could distinguish it sufficiently well to perceive it 
was a proa. I sang out “Sail ho! and close aboard!” 

Mr. Marble was on his feet in an instant. He after- 
ward told me that when he opened his eyes, for he ad- 
mitted this much to me in confidence, they fell directly 
on the stranger. He was too much of a seaman to require 
a second look in order to ascertain what was to be done. 
“Keep the ship away—keep her broad off!” he called 
out to the man at the wheel. “Lay the yards square— 
call all hands, one of you. Captain Robbins, Mr. Kite, 
bear a hand up; the bloody proas are aboard us!”” The 
last part of this call was uttered in a loud voice, with the 
speaker’s head down the companion-way. It was heard 
plainly enough below, but scarcely at all on deck. 

In the meantime everybody was in motion. It is amaz- 
ing how soon sailors are wide awake when there is really 
anything to do! It appeared to me that all our people 
mustered on deck in less than a minute, most of them with 
nothing on but their shirts and trousers. The ship was 
nearly before the wind by the time I heard the captain’s 
voice; and then Mr. Kite came bustling in among us 
forward, ordering most of the men to lay aft to the braces, 
remaining himself on the forecastle, and keeping me with 
him to let go the sheets. On the forecastle, the strange 
sail was no longer visible, being now abaft the beam; 
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but I could hear Mr. Marble swearing there were two 
of them, and that they must be the chaps we had seen to 
leeward, and standing in for the land at sunset. I also 
heard the captain calling out to the steward to bring 
him a powder-horn. Immediately after, orders were 
given to let fly all our sheets forward, and then I perceived 
that they were wearing ship. Nothing saved us but the 
prompt order of Mr. Marble to keep the ship away, by 
which means, instead of moving toward the proas, we 
instantly began to move from them. Although they 
went three feet to our two, this gave us a moment of 
breathing time. 

As our sheets were all flying forward, and remained so 
for a few minutes, it gave me leisure to look about. I 
soon saw both proas, and glad enough was I to perceive 
that they had not approached materially nearer. Mr. 
Kite observed this also, and remarked that our move- 
ments had been so prompt as to “take the rascals aback.” 
He meant they did not exactly know what we were at, 
and had not kept away with us. 

At this instant, the captain and five or six of the oldest 
seamen began to cast loose all our starboard, or weather 
guns, four in all, and sixes. We had loaded these guns in 
the Straits of Banca, with grape and canister, in readi- 
ness for just such pirates as were now coming down upon 


us; and nothing was wanting but the priming and a hot 
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loggerhead. It seems two of the last had been ordered 
in the fire, when we saw the proas at sunset; and they 
were now in excellent condition for service, live coals 
being kept around them all night by command. I saw 
a cluster of men busy with the second gun from forward, 
and could distinguish the captain pointing to it. 

“There cannot well be any mistake, Mr. Marble?” 
the captain observed, hesitating whether to fire or not. 

“Mistake, sir? Lord, Captain Robbins, you might can- 
nonade any of the islands astern for a week, and never hurt 
an honest man. Let’ em have it, sir; I’ll answer for it, you 
do good.” 

This settled the matter. The loggerhead was applied, 
and one of our sixes spoke out ina smart report. A breath- 
less stillness succeeded. The proas did not alter their 
course, but neared us fast. The captain levelled his night- 
glass, and I heard him tell Kite, in a low voice, that they 
were full of men. The word was now passed to clear 
away all the guns, and to open the arm-chest, to come at 
the muskets and pistols. I heard the rattling of the 
boarding-pikes, too, as they were cut adrift from the 
spanker-boom, and fell upon the decks. All this sounded 
very ominous, and I began to think we should have a 
desperate engagement first, and then have all our throats 
cut afterward. 

I expected now to hear the guns discharged in quick 
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succession, but they were got ready only, not fired. Kite 
went aft, and returned with three or four muskets, and 
as many pikes. He gave the latter to those of the people 
who had nothing to do with the guns. By this time the 
ship was on a wind, steering a good full, while the two 
proas were just abeam, and closing fast. The stillness 
that reigned on both sides was like that of death. The 
proas, however, fell a little more astern; the result of 
their own manoeuvering, out of all doubt, as they moved 
through the water much faster than the ship, seeming 
desirous of dropping into our wake, with a design of clos- 
ing under our stern, and avoiding our broadside. As this 
would never do, and the wind freshened so as to give us 
four or five knot way, a most fortunate circumstance for 
us, the captain determined to tack while he had room. 
The John behaved beautifully, and came round like a 
top. The proas saw there was no time to lose, and at- 
tempted to close before we could fill again; and this they 
would have done with ninety-nine ships in a hundred. 
The captain knew his vessel, however, and did not let 
her. lose her way, making everything draw again as it 
might be by instinct. The proas tacked, too, and, laying 
up much nearer to the wind than we did, appeared as if 
about to close on our lee-bow. The question was, now, 
whether we could pass them or not before they got near 
enough to grapple. If the-pirates got on board us, we were 
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hopelessly gone; and everything depended on coolness and 
judgment. The captain behaved perfectly well in this 
critical instant, commanding a dead silence, and the clos- 
est attention to his orders. 

I was too much interested at this moment to feel the 
concern that I might otherwise have experienced. On the 
forecastle, it appeared to us all that we should be boarded 
in a minute, for one of the proas was actually within a hun- 
dred feet, though losing her advantage a little by getting 
under the lee of our sails. Kite had ordered us to muster 
forward of the rigging, to meet the expected leap with a 
discharge of muskets, and then to present our pikes, when 
I felt an arm thrown around my body, and was turned in- 
board, while another person assumed my place. This was 
Neb, who had thus cooly thrust himself before me, in order 
to meet the danger first. I felt vexed, even while touched 
with the fellow’s attachment and self-devotion, but had 
no time to betray either feeling before the crews of the 
proas gave a yell, and discharged some fifty or sixty 
matchlocks at us. The air was full of bullets, but they 
all went over our heads. Not a soul on board the John 
was hurt. On our side, we gave the gentlemen the four 
sixes, two at the nearest and two at the stern-most proa, 
which was still near a cable’s length distant. As often 
happens, the one seemingly farthest from danger, fared 
the worst. Our grape and canister had room to scatter, 
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and I can at this distant day still hear the shrieks that 
arose from that craft! They were like the yells of fiends 
in anguish. The effect on that proa was instantaneous; 
instead of keeping on after her consort, she wore short 
on her heel, and stood away in our wake, on the other 
tack, apparently to get out of the range of our fire. 

I doubt if we touched a man in the nearest proa. At 
any rate, no noise proceeded from her, and she came up 
under our bows fast. As every gun was discharged, and 
there was not time to load them, all now depended on re- 
pelling the boarders. Part of our people mustered in the 
waist, where it was expected the proa would fall alongside, 
and part on the forecastle. Just as this distribution was 
made, the pirates cast their grapnel. It was admirably 
thrown, but caught only by a ratlin. I saw this, and was 
about to jump into the rigging to try what I could do to 
clear it, when Neb again went ahead of me, and cut the 
ratlin with his knife. This was just as the pirates had 
abandoned sails and oars, and had risen to haul up along- 
side. So sudden was the release, that twenty of them fell 
over by their own efforts. In this state the ship passed 
ahead, all her canvas being full, leaving the proa motion- 
less in her wake. In passing, however, the two vessels 
were so near, that those aft in the John distinctly saw the 
swarthy faces of their enemies. 


We were no sooner clear of the proas than the order was 
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given, “Ready about!” The helm was put down, and the 
ship came into the wind in a minute. As we came square 
with the two proas, all our larboard guns were given to 
them, and this ended the affair. I think the nearest of the 
rascals got it this time, for away she went, after her con- 
sort, both running off toward the islands. We made a 
little show of chasing, but it was only a feint; for we were 
too glad to get away from them, to be in earnest. In ten 
minutes after we tacked the last time, we ceased firing, 
having thrown some eight or ten round-shot after the proas, 
and were close-hauled again, heading to the southwest. 

It is not to be supposed we went to sleep again immedi- 
ately. Neb was the only man on board who did, but he 
never missed an occasion to eat or sleep. The captain 
praised us, and, as a matter of course in that day, he 
called all hands to “splice the main-brace”. After this 
the watch was told to go below, as regularly as if nothing 
had happened. As for the captain himself, he and Mr. 
Marble and Mr. Kite went prying about the ship to ascer- 
tain if anything material had been cut by what the chief 
mate called “the bloody Indian matchlocks”’. A little 
running rigging had suffered, and we had to reeve a few 
new ropes in the morning; but this terminated the affair. 

I need hardly say, all hands of us were exceedingly 
proud of our exploit. Everybody was praised but Neb, 
who, being a “nigger”, was in some way or other over- 
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looked. I mentioned his courage and readiness to Mr. 
Marble, but I could excite in no one else the same respect 
for the poor fellow’s conduct that I certainly felt myself. 
I have since lived long enough to know that as the gold 
of the rich attracts to itself the gold of the poor, so do the 
deeds of the unknown go to swell the fame of the known. 
This is as true of nations, and races, and families, as it is 
of individuals; poor Neb belonging to a proscribed color, 
it was not in reason to suppose he could ever acquire ex- 
actly the same credit as a white man. 

“Them darkeys do sometimes blunder on a lucky idee,” 
answered Mr. Marble to one of my earnest representations, 
“and I’ve known chaps among ’em that were almost as 
knowing as dullish whites; but everything out of the com- 
mon way with ’em is pretty much chance. As for Neb, 
however, I will say this for him: that, for a nigger, he takes 
things quicker than any of his color I ever sailed with. Then 
he has no sauce, and that is a good deal with a black. White 
sauce is bad enough; but that of a nigger is unbearable.” 

Alas! Neb. Born in slavery, accustomed to consider it 
arrogance to think of receiving even his food until the 
meanest white had satisfied his appetite, submissive, un- 
repining, laborious, and obedient—the highest eulogium 
that all these patient and unobtrusive qualities could ob- 
tain, was a reluctant acknowledgment that he had “no 


sauce”. His quickness and courage saved the John, 
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nevertheless; and I have always said it, and ever shall. 

A day after the affair of the proas, all hands of us began 
to brag. Even the captain was a little seized with this 
mania; and as for Marble, he was taken so badly, that had 
I not known he behaved well in the emergency, I certainly 
should have set him down as a Bobadil.* Rupert mani- 
fested this feeling, too, though I heard he did his duty that 
night. The result of all the talk was to convert the affair 
into a very heroic exploit; and it subsequently figured 
in the journals as one of the deeds that illustrate the 


American name. 


i 

The Crisis ¢{ had now reached a part of the ocean where, 
in those days, it was incumbent on those who had the 
charge of a ship to keep a vigilant lookout for enemies. It 
seems we were not fated to run the gauntlet of the pirates 
entirely unharmed. 

Early on the following morning, I was awoke by Tal- 
cott’s giving me a hearty shake of the shoulder. 

“Turn out at once, Captain Wallingford!” cried my 
mate; “‘the rascals are closing around us like crows about 
a carcass. As bad luck will have it we have neither room 
nor breeze to spare. Everything looks like a busy morning 


for us, sir.” 


*A boastful character of old Spain. See Washington Irving. 
+This is another vessel in which the narrator of the first tale afterwards aivenmited 


in the same waters. 
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In just three minutes from that moment, I was on deck, 
where all hands were soon collected, the men tumbling up, 
with their jackets in their hands. Major Merton was al- 
ready on the poop, surveying the scene with a glass of his 
own; while the two mates were clearing away the guns, 
and getting the ship in a state to make a suitable defence. 
To me, the situation was altogether novel. I had been six 
times in the presence of enemies before, and twice as com- 
mander; but never under circumstances that called so 
imperiously for seamanship and good conduct. The ocean 
seemed covered with enemies, Major Merton declaring 
that he could count no less than twenty-eight proas, all 
full of men, and some of them armed with artillery. These 
chaps were ahead, astern, to windward, and to leeward; 
and what was worse, they had just wind enough to suit 
their purposes, there being about a five-knot breeze. It 
was evident that the craft acted in concert, and that they 
were desperately bent on our capture, having closed 
around us in this manner in the night. Nevertheless, we 
were a warm ship for a merchantman; and not a man in 
the Crisis betrayed any feeling that indicated any other 
desire than a wish to resist to the last. As for Neb, the 
fellow was in a broad grin, the whole time; he considered 
the affair as a bit of fun. Yet this negro was afraid to 
visit certain places about the farm in the dark, and could 
not have been induced to cross a churchyard alone, under 


CAPTAIN EDWARD TEACH, COMMONLY CALLED “BLACK BEARD” 


From a rare engraving in Harvard College Library 
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a bright sun, I feel well persuaded. He was the oddest 
mixture of superstitious dread and lion-hearted courage 
I ever met with in my life. 

It was still early when the proas were near enough to 
commence serious operations. This they did, by a nearly 
simultaneous discharge of about a dozen guns, principally 
sixes, that they carried mounted in their bows. The shot 
came whistling in among our spars and rigging, literally 
from every direction, and three struck, though they were 
not of a size to do any serious injury. Our people were 
at quarters, having managed to man both batteries, though 
it left scarcely any one to look after the braces and rigging, 
and none but the officers with small-arms. 

Mr. Merton must have felt that his and his daughter’s 
liberty, if not their lives, were in the keeping of a very 
youthful commander; still, his military habits of subor- 
dination were so strong, he did not venture even a sug- 
gestion. I had my own plan, and was just of an age to think 
it derogatory to my rank to ask advice of any one. The 
proas were strongest ahead and on both bows, where they 
were collecting to the number of near twenty, evidently 
with the intention of boarding, should an opportunity 


offer; while, astern, and on our quarter, they were much 


fewer, and far more scattered. The reason of all this was 
apparent by our course, the pirates naturally supposing 


we should continue to stand on. 
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Orders were given to haul up the mainsail and to man 
the spanker-brails. The men were taken from the star- 
board battery, exclusively, to perform this work. When 
all was ready, the helm was put up, and the ship was 
brought as short round on her heel as possible, hauling up, 
on an easy bowline, on the other tack. In coming round, 
we delivered all our larboard guns among the crowd of 
enemies, well crammed with grape; the distance being 
just right for scattering, this broadside was not without 
effect. As soon as braced up, on the other tack, we opened, 
starboard and larboard, on such of the chaps as came with- 
in range; clearing our way as we went. The headmost 
proas all came round in chase; but being from half a mile 
to a mile astern, we had time to open a way out of the 
circle, and to drive all the proas who were now ahead of 
us, to take refuge among the crowd of their fellows. The 
manoeuvre was handsomely executed; and in twenty 
minutes we ceased firing, having all our enemies to the 
westward of us, and in one group; this was an immense 
advantage, as it enabled us to fight with a single broadside, 
prevented our being raked, and rendered our own fire more 
destructive, by exposing to it a more concentrated, and, 
at the same time, a larger object. I ought to have said 
before, that the wind was at the southward. 

The Crisis now tacked, setting the courses and royals. 
The ship lay up well, and the proas having collected round 
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their admiral, there was a prospect of her passing to wind- 
ward of everything. Six of the fellows, however, seemed 
determined to prevent this, by hauling close on a wind, and 
attempting to cross our bows, firing as they did so. The 
ship stood on, apparently as if to intercept them; when, 
finding ourselves near enough, we kept away about three 
points; and swept directly down in the very centre of the 
main body of the proas. As this was done, the enemy, 
taken by surprise, cleared a way for us, and we passed the 
whole of them, delivering grape and canister, as fast as we 
could deal it out. In the height of the affair, and the 
thickest of the smoke, three or four of the proas were seen 
quite near us, attempting to close; but I did not think it 
necessary to call the people from the guns, which were 
worked with great quickness, and did heavy execution. I 
fancy the pirates found it hotter than they liked, for they 
did not keep on with us; though our lofty sails gave us an 
advantage, and would have enabled us to leave them, had 
they pursued a different course. As it was, we were clear 
of them, in about five minutes; and the smoke beginning 
to rise, we soon got a view of what had been done in that 
brief space. In order to increase our distance, however, 
we kept still away, running pretty fast through the water. 

By the confusion which prevailed among the pirates, the 
rascals had been well peppered. One had actually sunk, 


and five or six were round the spot, endeavoring to pick up 
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the crew. Three more had suffered in their spars, and the 
movements indicated that all had enough. As soon as sat- 
isfied of this, I hauled the ship up to her course, and we 
continued to leave the cluster of boats, which remained 
around the spot where their consort had gone down. Those 
of the fellows to windward, however, did not seem disposed 
to give it up, but followed us for two hours, by which time 
the rest of their flotilla were hull down. Believing there 
was now plenty of room, I tacked toward these persevering 
gentry, when they went about like tops, and hauled off 
sharp on a wind. We tacked once more to our course, 
and were followed no farther. 

The captain of a pepper ship afterwards told me that our 
assailants lost forty-seven men, mostly killed, or died of 
their hurts, and that he had understood that the same of- 
ficer commanded the Crisis that had commanded the John, 
in her affair, near the same spot. We had some rigging 
cut, a few of our spars slightly injured, and two men hurt, 
one of whom happened to be Neb. The man most hurt 
died before we reached the Cape, but more from the want 
of surgical assistance than from the original character of 
his wound. As for Neb, he went to duty before we reached 
St. Helena. For my part, I was surprised one of the proas 
did not get down his throat, his grin being wide enough, 
during the whole affair, to admit of the passage of a two- 


decker. 


THE CHINESE JUNKS 
A True Story 
R. N. Fortune* 


ARLY one morning, the whole fleet was in motion, 
E starting all together, for the sake of mutual protec- 
tion. The wind and tide were both fair, and we pro- 
ceeded along the coast with great rapidity, and were soon 
out of sight of the Min and its beautiful and romantic 
scenery. The plan of mutual protection soon seemed to 
be abandoned, and the vessels separated into threes and 
fours, each getting on as well and as fast as it could. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and when we were some 
fifty or sixty miles from Min, the captain and the pilot 
came hurriedly down to my cabin and informed me that 
they saw a number of Jan-dous, right ahead, lying in wait 
for us. I ridiculed the idea, and told them that they 
imagined every junk they saw to be a pirate, but they 
still maintained it to be so, and I therefore considered it 
prudent to be prepared for the worst. I got out of bed, ill 
and feverish as I was, and carefully examined my fire- 
arms, clearing the nipples of my gun and pistols, and put- 
ting on fresh caps. I also rammed down a ball upon the 


*Trom Adventures in China. 
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top of each charge of shot in my gun, put a pistol in each 
side-pocket, and patiently awaited the result. By the 
aid of a small pocket-telescope, I could see, as the nearest 
junk approached, that her deck was crowded with men. 
I had no longer any doubts regarding her intentions. The 
pilot, an intelligent old man, now came up to me and said 
that he thought resistance would be of no use; I might 
manage to head off one junk, or even two, but I had no 
chance with five of them. Being at that time in no mood 
to take advice, or be dictated to by anyone, I ordered him 
to look after his own duty. I knew perfectly well, that if 
we were taken by the pirates, I had not the slightest 
chance of escape, for the first thing they would do, would 
be to knock me on the head and throw me overboard, as 
they would deem it dangerous to themselves were I to 
get away. At the same time, I must confess, I had little 
hopes of being able to beat off such a number, and de- 
voutly wished myself anywhere rather than where I was. 
The scene around me was a strange one. The captain, 
pilot, and one or two of the native passengers were taking 
up the boards of the cabin floor, and putting their money 
and valuables out of sight among the ballast. The com- 


“ce 


mon sailors, too, had their copper cash, or “tsien”’, to 
hide; and the whole place was in a state of bustle and 
confusion. When all their valuable property was hidden, 


they began to make their preparations for defense. Bas- 
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kets of small stones were brought up from the hold, and 
emptied out on the most convenient parts of the deck, to 
be used instead of firearms, when the pirates came to 
close quarters. This is a common mode of defense in va- 
rious parts of China, and is effectual enough when the 
enemy has only similar weapons to bring against them; 
but on the coast of Fokien,where we were now, all the pirate 
junks carried guns; and consequently, a whole deckload 
of stones could be of little use against them. 

I was surrounded by several of the crew, who might be 
called “Job’s comforters”, some suggesting one thing, 
and some another. Many proposed that we should bring 
the junk around and run back to Min. The nearest 
pirate was now within two or three hundred yards of us, 
and, putting her helm down, gave us the broadside of her 
guns. All was now dismay and consternation on board 
our junk, and every man ran below, except two who were 
at the helm. I expected every moment that these two 
also would leave their post, and then we should have been 
an easy prey to the pirates. “My gun is nearer you than 
those of the Jan-dous,” said I to the two men, “and if 
you move from the helm, depend upon it, I will shoot 
you.” The poor fellows looked very uncomfortable, but, 
I suppose, thought they had better stand the fire of the 
pirates than mine, and kept at their post. Large boards, 
heaps of old clothes, mats, and things of that sort were 
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thrown up to protect us from the shot; and as we had 
every stitch of sail set, and a fair wind, we were going 
through the water at the rate of seven or eight miles an 
hour. 

The shot from the pirate fell considerably short of us; I 
was therefore able to form an opinion of the range and 
power of their guns, which was of some use to me. As- 
sistance from our cowardly crew was quite out of ques- 
tion, for there was not a man among them brave enough 
to use the stones which he had brought on deck; and 
which, perhaps, might have been of some little use when 
the pirates came nearer. The fair wind and all the press 
of sail which we had crowded on the junk proved of no 
use to us. Again the nearest pirate fired on us. The 
shot this time fell just under our stern. I still remained 
quiet, as I had determined not to fire a single shot until 
I was quite certain my gun would take effect. The 
third broadside which followed this came whizzing over 
our heads and through the sails, without, however, wound- 
ing either the men at the helm or myself. 

The pirates now seemed quite sure of their prize, and 
came down upon us hooting and yelling like demons, at 
the same time loading their guns, and evidently deter- 
mined not to spare their shot. This was a moment of 
intense interest. The plan which I had formed from the 
first, was now about to be put to proof; and, if the pirates 
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were not the cowards I believed them to be, nothing 
could save us from falling into their hands. Their fear- 
ful-yells seem to be ringing in my ears even now, after 
this lapse of time, and when I am on the other side of the 
globe. 

The nearest junk was now within thirty yards of ours; 
their guns were loaded, and I knew that the next dis- 
charge would completely wreck our decks. “Now,” said 
I to the helmsman, “‘keep your eyes fixed on me, and the 
moment you see me fall flat on the deck, you must do 
the same, or you will be shot.” I knew that the pirate, 
who was now on our stern, could not bring his guns to 
bear upon us, without putting his helm down and bring- 
ing his gangway at right angles with our stern, as his 
guns were fired from the gangway. I therefore kept a 
sharp eye on the helmsman, and at the moment I saw 
him putting the helm down, I ordered our steermen to 
fall flat on their faces behind some wood, and at the 
same moment did so myself. We had scarcely done so, 
when bang! bang! went their guns, and the shot came 
whizzing close over us, splintering the wood about us in 
all directions. Fortunately none of us were struck. 
“Now, mandarin, now! they are quite close enough,” 
cried out my companions, who did not like to have an- 
other broadside like the last. I, being of the same opin- 
ion, raised myself above the high stern of our junk; and 
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while the pirates were twenty yards from us, hooting 
and yelling, I raked their decks, fore and aft, with shot 
and ball from my double barreled gun. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen among them, they could not 
have been more surprised. Doubtless, many were 
wounded, and probably some killed. At all events the 
whole of the crew, not fewer than forty or fifty men, who, 
a moment before, crowded the deck, disappeared in a 
marvelous manner; sheltering themselves behind the 
bulwarks, or lying flat on their faces. They were so com- 
pletely taken by surprise, that the junk was left without 
a helmsman; her sail flapped in the wind; and, as we were 
still carrying all sail, and keeping on our right course, 
they were soon left a considerable way astern. 

Another was now bearing down upon us boldly as his 
companion had done, and commenced firing in the same 
manner. Having been so successful with the first, I de- 
termined to follow the same plan with this one, and to pay 
no attention to his firing until he should come to close 
quarters. The plot now began to thicken; for the first 
junk had gathered way again, and was following in our 
wake, although keeping at a respectful distance. Three 
others, although still further distant, were making for 
the scene of action, as fast as they could. In the mean- 
time the second one was almost alongside, and continued 
giving us a broadside now and then with his guns. Watch- 
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ing their helm as before, we sheltered ourselves as well 
as we could. At the same time my poor fellows who 
were steering, kept begging and praying that I would 
fire into our pursuers as soon as possible, or we should 
all be killed. As soon as they came within twenty or 
thirty yards of us, I gave them the contents of both bar- 
rels, raking their deck as before. This time the helms- 
man fell, and, doubtless several were wounded. In a 
minute or two I could see nothing but boards and shields, 
which were held up by the pirates, to protect themselves 
from my firing. Their junk went up into the wind, for 
want of a helmsman, and was soon left some distance 
behind us. 

While I was watching this vessel, our men called out 
to me that there was another close on our lee-bow, which 
I had not observed on account of our mainsail. Luckily, 
however, it proved to be a Ningo-po wood junk, like our- 
selves, which the pirates had taken a short time before, 
but which, although manned by these rascals, could do 
us no harm, having no guns. The poor Ning-po crew, 
whom I could plainly see on board, seemed to be very 
much downhearted and frightened. I was afterwards 
informed, that when a junk is captured, all the prin- 
cipal people, such as the captain, pilot, and passengers, 
are taken out of her, and a number of pirates go on board 
and take her into some of their dens among the islands, 
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and keep her there until a heavy ransom is paid, both 
for the junk and the people. 

Sometimes when a ransom cannot be obtained, the 
masts and spars, and everything else which is of any 
value, are taken out of her, and she is set on fire. 

The other two piratical junks which had been following 
in our wake for some time, when they saw what had hap- 
pened, would not venture any nearer; and at last, much 


to my satisfaction, the whole set of them bore away. 


CAPTAIN AVERY 
“The King of the Pirates” * 
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ig several parts of my wandering life, I had seen some- 
thing of the immense wealth which the buccaneers and 
other adventurers met with in their scouring about the 
world for purchase. I had for a long time meditated in 
my thoughts to get possessed of a good ship for that pur- 
pose if I could, and to try my fortune. I had been some 
years in the Bay of Campeachy, and though with patience 
I endured the fatigue of that laborious life, yet it was as 
visible to others as to myself that I was not formed by 
nature for a logwood-cutter any more than I was for a 
foremast-man; and therefore night and day I applied 
myself to study how I should dismiss myself from that 
drudgery, and get to be, first or last, master of a good 
ship, which was the utmost of my ambition at that time; 
resolving in the meantime that whenever any such thing 
should happen, I would try my fortune in the cruising trade, 
but would be sure not to prey upon my own countrymen. 
It was many years after this before I could bring my 
purposes to pass; and I served first in some of the ad- 


*This was a title bestowed upon Avery in the time of Queen Anne (1702-14) and 
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ventures of Captain Sharpe, Captain Hawkins, and others, 
in their bold adventures in the South Seas, where I got 
a very good booty; was at the taking of Puna, where 
we were obliged to leave infinite wealth behind us for 
want of being able to bring it away; and, after several 
adventures in those seas, was among that party who 
fought their way, sword in hand, through all the detach- 
ments of the Spaniards, in the journey overland, across 
the isthmus of Darien to the North Seas; and when other 
of our men got away, some one way, some another, I, 
with twelve more of our men, by help of a periagua, got 
into the Bay of Campeachy, where we fell very honestly 
to cutting of logwood, not for want, but to employ our- 
selves till we could make off. 

Here three of our men died, and we that were left shared 
their money among us; and having stayed here two 
years, without seeing any way of escape that I dared to 
trust to, I at last, with two of our men who spoke Spanish 
perfectly well, made a desperate attempt to travel over- 
land to L—.,, having buried all our money (which was 
worth eight thousand pieces of eight* a man, though most 
of it in gold) in a pit in the earth, which we dug twelve 
foot deep, and where it would have lain still, for no man 
knew where to look for it; but we had an opportunity 


to come at it again some years after. 


*A piece-of-eight was of about the value of our silver dollar. 
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We travelled along the seashore five days together, the 
weather exceeding hot, and not doubt but we should 
so disguise ourselves as to be taken for Spaniards; but 
our better fortune provided otherwise for us, for the sixth 
day of our march we found a canoe lying on the shore 
with no one in her. We found, however, several things 
in her which told us plainly that she belonged to some 
Englishmen who were on shore, so we resolved to sit down 
by her and wait. By-and-by we heard the Englishmen, 
who were seven in number, and were coming back to 
their boat, having been up the country to an ingenio, 
where they had gotten great quantities of provision, and 
were bringing it down to their boat which they had left 
on the shore (with the help of five Indians, of whom they 
had bought it), not thinking there was any people there- 
abouts. When they saw us, not knowing who we were, 
they were just going to fire at us; when I, perceiving it, 
held up a white flag as high as I could reach it, which 
was, in short, only a piece of an old linen waistcoat which 
I had on, and pulled it off for the occasion. Upon this, 
however, they forbore firing at us, and when they came 
nearer to us, they could easily see that we were their own 
countrymen. They inquired of us what we came there 
for. We told them we had travelled from Campeachy, 
where, being tired with the hardships of our fortune, and 


not getting any vessel to carry us where we durst go, we 
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were even desperate and cared not what became of us; 
so that had not they come to us thus happily, we should 
have put ourselves into the hands of the Spaniards rather 
than have perished where we were. 

They took us into their boat, and afterwards carried 
us on board their ship. When we came there we found 
they were a worse sort of wanderers than ourselves; for 
though we had been a kind of pirates, known and declared 
enemies to the Spaniards, yet it was to them only and to 
no other; for we never offered to rob any of our other 
European nations, either Dutch or French, much less 
English; but now we were listed in the service of the devil 
indeed, and, like him, were at war with all mankind. 

However, we not only were obliged to sort with them 
while with them, but in a little time the novelty of the 
crime wore off, and we grew hardened to it like the rest; 
and in this service I spent four years more of my time. 

Our captain in this pirate ship was named Nichols, 
but we called him Captain Redhand; it seems it was a 
Scotch sailor gave him that name when he was not the 
head of the crew, because he was so bloody a wretch 
that he scarce ever was at the taking any prize, but he 
had a hand in some butchery or other. 

They were hard put to it for fresh provisions, or they 
would not have sent thus up into the country a single 


canoe; and when I came on board they were so straitened, 
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that, by my advice, they resolved to go to the Isle of Cuba 
to kill wild beef, of which the south side of the Island is 
so full. Accordingly we sailed thither directly. 

The vessel carried sixteen guns, but was fitted to carry 
twenty-two, and there was on board one hundred and 
sixty stout fellows, as bold and as case-hardened for the 
work as ever I met with upon any occasion whatever. 
We victualled in this place for eight months by our cal- 
culation; but our cook, who had the management of the 
salting and pickling the beef, ordered his matters so, that 
had he been let alone he would have starved us all and 
poisoned us too; for as we are obliged to hunt the black 
cattle in the island sometimes a great while before we 
can shoot them, it should be observed that the flesh of 
those that are heated before they are killed is not fit to 
be pickled or salted up for keeping. 

But this man, happening to pickle up the beef with- 
out regard to this particular distinction, most of the beef 
so pickled stunk before we left the place, so that we were 
obliged to throw it all away. The men then said it was 
impossible to salt any beef in those hot countries, so as 
to preserve it, and would have had us given it over, and 
have gone to the coast of New England or New York 
for provisions; but I soon convinced them of the mistake, 
and by only using the caution, viz., not to salt up any 
beef of those cattle that had been hunted, we cured one 
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hundred and forty barrels of very good beef, and such 
as lasted us a very great while. 

I began to be of some repute among them upon this 
occasion, and Redhand took me into the cabin with him 
to consult upon all emergencies, and gave me the name 
of captain, though I had then no command. By this 
means I gave him an account of all my adventures in the 
South Seas, and what a prodigious booty we got there 
with Captain Goignet, the Frenchman, and with Cap- 
tain Sharp, and others, encouraging him to make an at- 
tempt that way, and proposing to him to go away to the 
Brazils, and so round by the Straits of Magellan or Cape 
Horn. 

However, in this he was more prudent than I, and told 
me that not only the strength but the force of his ship 
was too small; not but that he had men enough, as he 
said, very well, but he wanted more guns and a better 
ship, for, indeed, the ship we were in was but a weak crazy 
boat for so long a voyage; so he said he approved my 
project very well, but that he thought we should try to 
take some more substantial vessel for the business. And, 
says he, if we could but take a good stout ship, fit to carry 
thirty guns, and a sloop or brigantine, he would go with 
all his heart. 

This I could not but approve of; so we formed the 
scheme of the design, and he called all his men together 
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and proposed it to them, and they all approved it with a 
general consent; and I had the honour of being the con- 
triver of the voyage. From this time we resolved, some- 
how or other, to get a better ship under us, and it was 
not long before an opportunity presented to our mind. 
Being now upon the coast of the island of Cuba, we 
stood away west, coasting the island, and so went away 
for Florida, where we cruised among the islands, and 
in the wake of the gulf, but nothing presented a great 
while. At length we spied a sail, which proved an English 
homeward-bound ship from Jamaica. We immediately 
chased her and came up with her; she was a stout ship, 
and the captain defended her very well, and had she not 
been a cumbered deep ship, being full loaded so that 
they could scarce come at their guns, we should have had 
our hands full of her. But when they found what we were, 
and that, being full of men, we were resolved to be on 
board them, and that we had hoisted the black flag, a 
signal that we would give them no quarter, they began 
to sink in their spirits, and soon after cried quarter, 
offering to yield. Redhand would have given them no 
quarter, but, according to his usual practice, would have 
thrown the men all into the sea; but I prevailed with 
him to give them quarter, and good usage too, and so 
they yielded, and a very rich prize it was, only that we 


knew not what to do with the cargo. 
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When we came to consider more seriously the cir- 
cumstances we were in by taking this ship, and what 
we should do with her, we found that she was not only 
deep loaden, but was a very heavy sailer, and that, in 
short, she was not such a ship as we wanted. So, upon 
long debate, we resolved to take out of her all the rum, 
the indigo, and the money we could come at, with about 
twenty casks of sugar, and twelve of her guns, with all 
the ammunition, small arms, bullets, &c., and let her go, 
which was accordingly done, to the great joy of the cap- 
tain that commanded her. However, we took in her 
about six thousand pounds sterling in pieces of eight. 

But the next prize we met suited us better on all ac- 
counts, being a ship from Kinsale, in Ireland, loaden 
with beef and butter and beer for Barbados. Never 
was ship more welcome to men in our circumstances; 
this was the very thing we wanted. We saw the ship 
early in the morning at about five leagues’ distance, and 
we was three days in chase of her. She stood from us as 
if she would have run away for the Cape de Verde Islands, 
and two or three times we thought she sailed so well 
she would have got away from us, but we had always 
the good luck to get sight of her in the morning. She 
was about 260 ton, an English frigate-built ship, and had 
twelve guns on board, but could carry twenty. The 


commander was a Quaker,-but yet had he been equal to 
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us in force, it appeared by his countenance he would not 
have been afraid of his flesh, or have baulked using the 
carnal weapon of offence, viz., the cannon-ball. 

We soon made ourselves master of this ship when 
once we came up with her, and she was everything that 
we wanted; so we began to shift our guns into her, and 
shifted about sixty ton of her butter and beef into our 
own frigate. This made the Irish vessel a clear ship, 
lighter in the water, and more room on board for fight if 
occasion offered. 

When we had the old Quaking skipper on board, we 
asked him whether he would go along with us. He gave 
us no answer at first; but when we asked him again, 
he returned that he did not know whether it might be 
safe for him to answer the question. We told him he 
should either go or stay as he pleased. “Why, then,” 
says he, “I had rather ye will give me leave to decline it.” 

We gave him leave, and accordingly set him on shore 
afterwards at Nevis with ten of his men. The rest went 
along with us as volunteers, except the carpenter and 
his mate and the surgeon; those we took by force. We 
were now supplied as well as heart could wish, had a 
large ship in our possession, with provisions enough for 
a little fleet rather than for a single ship. So with this 
purchase we went away for the Leeward Islands, and 
fain we would have met with some of the New York or 
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New England ships, which generally come loaden with 
pease, flour, pork, &c. But it was a long while before 
anything of that kind presented. We had promised the 
Irish captain to set him on shore with his company at 
Nevis, but we were not willing till we had done our busi- 
ness in those seas, because of giving the alarm among 
the islands. So we went away for St. Domingo, and mak- 
ing that island our rendezvous, we cruised to the east- 
ward in hopes of some purchase. It was not long before 
we spied a sail which proved to be a Bermudas sloop, but 
bound from Virginia or Maryland, with flour, tobacco, 
and some malt, the last a thing which, in particular, we 
knew not what to do with. However, the flour and 
tobacco was very welcome, and the sloop no less wel- 
come than the rest, for she was a very large vessel and 
carried near sixty ton, and when not so deep loaden 
proved an excellent sailor. Soon after this we met with 
another sloop, but she was bound from Barbados to New 
England, with rum, sugar, and molasses. Nothing dis- 
turbed us in taking this vessel, but that [we were] willing 
enough to let her go (for as to the sugar and molasses, 
we had neither use for them or room for them); but to 
have let her go, had been to give the alarm to all the 
coast of North America, and then what we wanted 
would never come in our way. Our captain, justly called 
Redhand or Bloodyhand, was presently for despatching 
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them, that they might tell no tales, and, indeed, the ne- 
cessity of the method had very near prevailed; nor did 
I much interpose here, I know not why; but some of 
the other men put him in as good a way, and that was, 
to bring the sloop to an anchor under the lee of St. Do- 
mingo, and take away all her sails, that she should not 
stir till we gave her leave. 

We met with no less than five prizes more here in about 
twenty days’ cruise, but none of them for our turn; one 
of them, indeed, was a vessel bound to St. Christopher’s 
with Madeira wine. We borrowed about twenty pipes 
of the wine, and let her go. Another was a New England- 
built ship of about one hundred and fifty ton, bound 
also home with sugar and molasses, which was good for 
nothing to us; however, we got near £1000 on board her 
in pieces of eight, and taking away her sails, as before, 
brought her to an anchor under the lee of the sloop. At 
last we met with what we wanted, and this was another 
ship of about one hundred ton from New England, bound 
to Barbados. She had on board one hundred and fifty 
barrels of flour, about three hundred and fifty barrels 
of pease, and ten ton of pork barrelled up and pickled, 
besides some live hogs, and some horses, and six tun of 
beer. 

We were now sufficiently provided for. In all those 
prizes we got also about fifty-six men, who, by choice 
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and volunteer, agreed to go along with us, including the 
carpenters and surgeons, who we obliged always to go, 
so that we were now above two hundred men, two ships, 
and the Bermudas sloop; and giving the other sloop 
and the New England homeward-bound ship their sails 
again, we let them go; and as to the malt which we 
took in the Bermudas sloop, we gave it the last New 
England master, who was going to Barbados. 

We got in all those ships, besides the provisions above 
mentioned, about two hundred muskets and pistols, 
good store of cutlasses, about twenty ton of iron shot 
and musket ball, and thirty-three barrels of good powder, 
which was all very suitable things to our occasions. 

We were fully satisfied, as we said to one another 
now, and concluded that we would stand away to the 
windward as well as we could, towards the coast of 
Africa, that we might come in the wind’s way for the 
coast of Brazil. But our frigate (I mean that we were 
first shipped in) was yet out upon the cruise, and not 
come in, so we came to an anchor to wait for her, when, 
behold, the next morning she came in with full sail and 
a prize in tow. She had, it seems, been farther west than 
her orders, but had met with a Spanish prize, whither 
bound, or from whence, I remember we did not inquire, 
but we found in her, besides merchandise which we had no 


occasion for, 65, 000 pieces of eight in silver, some gold, 
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and two boxes of pearl of a good value. Five Dutch, 
or rather Flemish, seamen that were on board her were 
willing to go with us; and as to the rest of the cargo, 
we let her go; only, finding four of her guns were brass, 
we took them into our ship, with seven great jars of 
powder and some cannon-shot, and let her go, using 
the Spaniards very civilly. 

This was a piece of mere good fortune to us, and was 
so encouraging as nothing could be more, for it set us 
up, as we may say; for now we thought we could never 
fail good fortune, and we resolved, one and all, directly 
to the South Seas. 

It was about the middle of August 1690 that we set 
forward, and steering E. by S. and E.S.E. for about 
fifteen days, with the winds at N.N.W. variable, we 
came quickly into the trade winds, with a good offing, 
to go clear of all the islands; and so we steered directly 
for Cape St. Augustin, in the Brazils, which we made 
the 22nd of September. 

We cruised some time upon the coast about the Bay 
of All Saints, and put in once or twice for fresh water, 
especially at the island of St. John’s, where we got good 
store of fish and some hogs, which, for fresh provisions, 
was a great relief to us. But we got no purchase here; 
for whether it was that their European ships were just 
come in or just gone out, we know not, or whether they 
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suspected what we were, and so kept close within their 
ports, but in thirteen days that we plied off and on 
about Pernambuco, and about fourteen days more that 
we spent in coasting along the Brazil shore to the south, 
we met not one ship, neither saw a sail, except of their 
fishing-boats or small coasters, who kept close under 
shore. 

We crossed the line here about the latter end of Sep- 
tember, and found the air exceeding hot and unwhole- 
some, the sun being in the zenith, and the weather very 
wet and rainy. So we resolved to stand away south 
without looking for any more purchase on that side. 

Accordingly we kept on to the south, having toler- 
able good weather, and keeping the shore all the way 
in view till we came the length of St. Julian, in the lat- 
itude of forty-eight degrees twenty-two minutes south. 
Here we put in again, being the beginning of November, 
and took in fresh water, and spent about ten days re- 
freshing ourselves and fitting our tackle, all which time 
we lived upon penguins and seals, of which we killed an 
innumerable number; and when we prepared to go, we 
salted up as many penguins as we found would serve 
our whole crew, to eat them twice a week as long as they 
would keep. 

Here we consulted together about going through the 
Straits of Magellan, but I put them quite out of conceit 
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of making that troublesome and fatiguing adventure, 
the straits being so hazardous, and so many winds re- 
quired to pass them; and having assured them that 
in our return with Bat Sharp, we went away to the 
latitude of fifty-five degrees thirty minutes, and then, 
steering due east, came open with the North Seas in 
five days’ run, they all agreed to go that way. 

On the 20th of November we weighed from Port 
Julian, and having a fair wind at N.E. by E., led it 
away merrily till we came into the latitude of fifty-four, 
when the wind veering more northerly, and then to the 
N.W., blowing hard, we were driven into fifty-five de- 
grees and a half; but lying as near as we could to the 
wind, we made some westward way withal. The 3rd 
of December the wind came up S., and S.E. by S., being 
now just as it were at the beginning of the summer sol- 
stice in that country. 

With this wind, which blew a fresh gale, we stood 
away N.N.W., and soon found ourselves in open sea 
to the west of America, upon which we hauled away 
N. by E. and N.N.E., and then N.E., when, on the 
20th of December, we made the land, being the coast 
of Chili, in the latitude of forty-one degrees, about the 
height of Baldivia; and we stood out from hence till 
we made the isle of Juan Fernandez, where we came 


to an anchor, and went on shore to get fresh water; 
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also some of our men went a-hunting for goats, of which 
we killed enough to feed us all with fresh meat for all 
the while we stayed here, which was twenty-two days 
(January 11). 

During this stay we sent the sloop out to cruise, but 
she came back without seeing any vessel; after which 
we ordered her out again more to the north, but she 
was scarce gone a league when she made a signal that 
she saw a sail, and that we should come out to help 
them. Accordingly the frigate put to sea after them, 
but making no signal for us to follow, we lay still, and 
worked hard at cleaning our ship, shifting some of the 
rigging and the like. 

We heard no more of them in three days, which made 
us repent sorely that we had not gone all three together; 
but the third day they came back, though without any 
prize, as we thought, but gave us an account that they 
had chased a great ship and a bark all night and the 
next day; that they took the bark the evening before, 
but found little in her of value; that the great ship ran 
on shore among some rocks, where they durst not go in 
after her, but that, manning out their boats, they got 
on shore so soon that the men belonging to her durst 
not land; that then they threatened to burn the ship 
as she lay, and burn them all in her, if they did not come 
on shore and surrender. They offered to surrender, 
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giving them their liberty, which our men would not 
promise at first; but after some parley and arguing 
on both sides, our men agreed thus far, that they should 
remain prisoners for so long as we were in those seas, 
but that as soon as we came to the height of Panama, 
or if resolved to return sooner, then they should be set 
at liberty; and to these hard conditions they yielded. 

Our men found in the ship six brass guns, two hundred 
sacks of meal, some fruit, and the value of 160,000 pieces 
of eight in gold of Chili, as good as any in the world. It 
was a glittering sight, and enough to dazzle the eyes of 
those that looked on it, to see such a quantity of gold 
laid all of a heap together, and we began to embrace 
one another in congratulation of our good fortune. 

We brought the prisoners all to the island Fernandez, 
where we used them very well, built little houses for 
them, gave them bread and meat, and everything they 
wanted, and gave them powder and ball to kill goats 
with, which they were fully satisfied with, and killed 
a great many for us too. 

We continued to cruise (February 2) hereabout, but 
without finding any other prize for near three weeks 
more. So we resolved to go up as high as Puna, the 
place where I had been so lucky before, and we assured 
our prisoners that in about two months we would return 
and relieve them; but they chose rather to be on board 
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us. So we took them all in again, and kept on with an 
easy sail at a proper distance from land, that we might 
not be known and the alarm given; for as to the ship 
which we had taken, and which was stranded among 
the rocks, as we had taken all the men out of her, the 
people on the shore, when they should find her, could 
think no other than that she was driven on shore by a 
storm, and that all the people were drowned, or all es- 
caped and gone; and there was no doubt but that the 
ship would beat to pieces in a very few days. 

We kept, I say, at a distance from the shore to pre- 
vent giving alarm; but it was a needless caution, for 
the country was all alarmed on another account, viz., 
about an hundred and thirty bold buccaneers had made 
their way overland, not at the isthmus of Darien as 
usual, but from Granada, on the lake of Nicaragua, 
to the north of Panama, by which, though the way was 
longer, and the country not so practicable as at the 
ordinary passage, yet they were unmolested, for they 
surprised the country; and whereas the Spaniards, look- 
ing for them at the old passage, had drawn entrench- 
ments, planted guns, and posted men at the passages 
of the mountains to intercept them and cut them off, 
here they met with no Spaniards nor any other ob- 
struction in their way, but, coming to the South Sea, 
had time, undiscovered,- to build themselves canoes and 
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periaguas, and did a great deal of mischief upon the 
shore, having been followed, among the rest, by eigh- 
ty men more, commanded by one Guilotte, a French- 
man, an old buccaneer; so that they were now two 
hundred and ten men, and they were not long at sea 
before they took two Spanish barks going from Guate- 
mala to Panama loaden with meal, cocoa, and other 
provisions, so that now they were a fleet of two barks, 
with several canoes and periaguas, but no guns, nor any 
more ammunition than every one carried at first at 
their backs. 

However, this troop of desperadoes had alarmed all 
the coast, and expresses both by sea and land were 
despatched to warn the towns on the coast to be upon 
their guard all the way from Panama to Lima. But 
as they were represented to be only such freebooters 
as I have said, ships of strength did not desist their 
voyages, as they found occasion, as we shall observe 
presently. We were now gotten into the latitude of 
ten, eleven, and twelve degrees and a half; but in our 
overmuch caution, had kept out so far to sea that we 
missed everything which would otherwise have fallen 
into our hands; but we were better informed quickly, 
as you shall hear. 

Early in the morning one of our men being on the 


mizzen-top cried, “A sail! a sail!” It proved to be a 
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small vessel standing just after us, and, as we under- 
stood afterwards, did so, believing that we were some 
of the king’s ships looking after the buccaneers. As 
she was astern of us, we shortened sail and hung out the 
Spanish colours, separating ourselves to make him sup- 
pose we were cruising for the buccaneers, and did not 
look for him. However, when we saw him come for- 
ward, but stretching in a little towards the shore, we 
took care to be so much to starboard that he could not 
escape us that way, and when he was a little nearer the 
sloop plainly chased him, and in a little time came up 
with him and took him. We had little goods in the vessel, 
their chief loading being meal and corn for Panama; but 
the master happened to have 6000 pieces of eight in his 
cabin, which was good booty. 

But that which was better than all this to us was, 
that the master gave us an account of two ships which 
were behind, and were under sail for Lima or Panama, 
the one having the revenues of the kingdom of Chili, 
and the other having a great quantity of silver going 
from Puna to Lima, to be forwarded from thence to 
Panama, and that they kept together, being ships of 
force, to protect one another. How they did it we soon 
saw the effects of. 

Upon this intelligence we were very joyful, and as- 


sured the master that, if we found it so, we would give 
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him his vessel again, and all his goods except his money; 
as for that, we told him such people as we never returned 
it anybody. However, the man’s intelligence proved 
good, for the very next day, as we were standing south- 
west, our Spanish colours being out, as above, we spied 
one of the ships, and soon after the other. We found 
they had discovered us also, and that, being doubtful 
what to make of us, they tacked and stood eastward to 
get nearer the land. We did the like, and as we found 
there was no letting them go that way, but that we 
should be sure to lose them, we soon let them know that 
we were resolved to speak with them. 

The biggest ship, which was three leagues astern of 
the other, crowded in for the shore with all the sail she 
could make, and it was easy for us to see that she would 
escape us; for as she was a great deal further in with the 
land than the other when we first gave chase, so in about 
three hours we saw the land plain ahead of us, and that 
the great ship would get into port before we could reach 
her. 

Upon this we stretched ahead with all the sail we could 
make, and the sloop, which crowded also very hard, and 
out-went us, engaged the small ship at least an hour be- 
fore we could come up. But she could make little of it, 
for the Spanish ship, having twelve guns and six patere- 
roes, would have been too many for the sloop if we had 
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not come up. However, at length, our biggest ship came 
up also, and, running up under her quarter, gave her our 
whole broadside; at which she struck immediatley, and 
the Spaniards cried quarter and miseri-cordia. Upon this, 
our sloop’s men entered her presently and secured her. 

In the beginning of this action, it seems, our Red- 
hand Captain was so provoked at losing the greater 
prize, which, as he thought, had all the money on board, 
that he swore he would not spare one of the dogs (so he 
called the Spaniards in the other ship); but he was pre- 
vented, and it was very happy for the Spaniards that 
the first shot the ship made towards us, just as we were 
running up to pour in our broadside,—I say, the first 
shot took Captain Redhand full on the breast, and shot 
his head and one shoulder off, so that he never spoke 
more, nor did I find that any one man in the ship showed 
the least concern for him. So certain it is that cruelty 
never recommends any man among Englishmen; no, 
though they have no share in the suffering under it. But 
one said, ““D—n him; let him go; he was a butcherly dog.” 
Another said, ““He was a barbarous dog,” and the like. 

But to return to the prize. Being now as certain 
of the smaller prize as that we had missed the great 
one, we began to examine what we had got; and it is 
not easy to give an exact account of the prodigious 
variety of things we found. In the first place were 
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one hundred and sixteen chests of pieces of eight in 
specie, seventy-two bars of silver, fifteen bags of wrought 
plate, which a friar that was on board would have per- 
suaded us, for the sake of the Blessed Virgin, to have 
returned, being, as he said, consecrated plate to the 
honour of the Holy Church, the Virgin Mary, and St. 
Martin; but, as it happened, he could not persuade us 
to it; also we found about 60,000 ounces of gold, some 
in little wedges, some in dust. We found several other 
things of value, but not to be named with the rest. 

Being thus made surprisingly rich, we began to think 
what course we should steer next; for as the great ship 
which was escaped would certainly alarm the country, 
we might be sure we should meet with no more pur- 
chase at sea, and we were not very fond of landing to 
attack any town or shore. In this consultation ’tis to 
be observed that I was, by the unanimous consent of 
all the crew, made captain of the great ship and of the 
whole crew—the whole voyage hither, and every part 
of it, having, for some time before, been chiefly man- 
aged by my direction, or at least by my advice. 

The first thing I proposed to them all was, seeing 
we had met with such good luck, and that we could 
not expect much more, and, if we stayed longer in these 
seas, should find it very hard to revictual our ships, and 
might have our retreat cut off by Spanish men-of-war 
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(five of which we heard were sent out after the other 
buccaneers), we should make the best of our way to the 
south, and get about into the North Seas, where we were 
out of all danger. 

In consequence of this advice, which was generally 
approved, we stood away directly south, and the wind 
blowing pretty fair at N.N.E. a merry gale, we stood 
directly for the isle of Juan Fernandez, carrying our 
rich prize with us. 

We arrived here the beginning of June, having been 
just six months in those seas. We were surprised when, 
coming to the island, we found two ships at an anchor 
close under the lee of the rocks, and two little periaguas 
further in, near the shore; but being resolved to see 
what they were, we found, to our satisfaction, they were 
the buccaneers of whom I have spoken above. The story 
is too long to enter upon here; but, in short, without 
guns, without ship, and only coming overland with their 
fusees in their hands, they had ranged these seas, had 
taken several prizes, and some pretty rich, and had got 
two pretty handsome barks; one carried six guns, and 
the other four. They had shared, as they told us, about 
four hundred pieces of eight a man; besides, one thing 
they had which we were willing to buy of them—they 
had about one hundred jars of gunpowder, which they 
took out of a store-ship going to Lima. 
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If we were glad to meet them, you may be sure they 
were glad to meet with us, and so we began to sort to- 
gether as one company; only they were loth to give 
over and return, as we were, and which we had now 
resolved on. 

We were so rich ourselves, and so fully satisfied with 
what we had taken, that we began to be bountiful to our 
countrymen; and indeed they dealt so generously with 
us, that we could not but be inclined to do them some 
good; for when we talked of buying their gunpowder, 
they very frankly gave us fifty jars of it gratis. 

I took this so kindly that I called a little council among 
ourselves, and proposed to send the poor rogues fifty 
barrels of our beef, which we could very well spare; and 
our company agreeing to it, we did so, which made their 
hearts glad, for it was very good, and they had not tasted 
good salt beef for a long time, and with it we sent them 
two hogsheads of rum. This made them so hearty to 
us, that they sent two of their company to compliment 
us, to offer to enter themselves on board us, and to go 
with us all the world over. 

We did not so readily agree to this at first, because 
we had no new enterprise in view; but, however, as they 
sent us word they had chosen me so unanimously for 
their captain, I proposed to our men to remove ourselves 
and all our goods into the great ship and the sloop, and 
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so take the honest fellows into the frigate, which now 
had no less than twenty-two guns, and would hold them 
all, and then they might sail with us, or go upon any ad- 
ventures of their own, as we should agree. 

Accordingly we did so, and gave them that ship, 
with all her guns and ammunition, but made one of our 
own men captain, which they consented to, and so we 


became all one body. 


On the opposite page is reproduced in full size, the 
Frontispiece of the little Ashton Book, one of the rar- 
est pieces of literary Americana now in existence. 
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A REAL “ROBINSON_CRUSOE” 
The Story of Philip Ashton 


By HIMSELF 


Foreword 


HE voluntary exile of Alexander Selkirk on the Isle 
T of Juan Fernandez, far off the coast of Chile in 
the South Pacific Ocean, was the basis for the great- 
est sea story ever written, “Robinson Crusoe”. Most of 
my readers have read the tale. I leave them to judge 
whether the following story, a chronicle of absolute 
facts, is not far more wonderful. 

Robinson Crusoe landed alone and shipwrecked, but 
he had behind him a whole ship’s store to draw from. 
His lot was not comparable for a single instant with that 
of Philip Ashton, a youth of twenty, who landed but a 
few years after Selkirk’s adventure on a small lone isle, 
long deserted even by Indians, in the middle of Great 
Honduras Bay. 

Truth is stranger than fiction, of which De Foe was a 
great master. He used to haunt the docks and the slums 
of the London of his day, and from the mere memory 
of his talks with individuals he built up the most wonder- 
ful romances, which will always be read. “Robinson 
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Crusoe” is one of them. But place for Philip Ashton! 
Read his story carefully and admit that “Robinson 
Crusoe” is clearly outdone. 

Ashton landed on Roatan Island in a shirt and overalls, 
without one single ounce of provisions, tools or stores of 
any kind. The tale of his life there seems almost incredi- 
ble. There is not, as a matter of fact, another one in the 
world that parallels it. Yet consider the case of this 
young hero of dauntless New England blood, trained 
to coastal navigation as a fisherman from his early boy- 
hood, six-foot, athletic and powerful, as strong of mind 
as of body, with an invincible spirit sustained by a pro- 
foundly religious ancestry of the old Puritan type. It 
would be pretty difficult to find a man more fit for just 
such an adventure as he experienced. Added to this 
his stern, conscientious hatred of the pirates and all their 
ways, and a determination to be rid of them for good at 
the first opportunity, and we have an impelling motive 
as powerful as his remarkable physical constitution. 

When Philip Ashton was finally rescued and he re- 
turned home and again trod the streets of old Marble- 
head, relatives, friends and neighbors would hear nothing 
else but his stories of his two years at sea. Little wonder 
that he was finally obliged to sit down to the task of 
recording the tale. And in his plain, blunt fashion, 
with many an interjected offer of praise to the God 
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whom in his heart of hearts he worshipped and who he 
devoutly believed had preserved him through incredible 
dangers and sufferings, he wrote the story. 

This was very promptly published in a little book in 
Boston in the year 1725. The writer has seen an original 
copy. The title-page is here reproduced in facsimile. 
So far as known this remarkable narrative slumbered 
for two hundred years till the Marine Research Society 
of Salem, Mass., reprinted it from one of the very few 
remaining copies still known in New England in their 
valuable historical work, “The Pirates of the New Eng- 
land Coast,’ 
edition and copies are not now for sale. 


m 


in 1923. This was issued in a very limited 


I present this story to my young readers with absolute 
assurance of its verity and veracity in every detail and 
in the belief that they will agree that truth is, verily, 
stranger than fiction. 

* * % * 

Upon Friday, June 15th, 1722, after I had been out 
for some time in the Schooner Milton, upon the Fish- 
ing grounds, off Cape Sable Shoar, among others, I came 
to Sail in Company with Nicholas Merritt, in a Shallop, 
and stood in for Port-Rossaway, designing to Harbour 
there till the Sabbath was over; where we arrived about 
Four of the Clock in the Afternoon. 

When we came into the Harbour, where several of 
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our Fishing Vessels had arrived before us, we spy’d among 
them a Brigantine, which we supposed to have been an 
Inward bound Vessel from the West Indies, and had no 
apprehensions of any Danger from her; but by that 
time we had been at Anchor two or three Hours a Boat 
from the Brigantine, with Four hands, came along side 
of us, and the Men Jumpt in upon our Deck, without 
our suspecting any thing but that they were Friends, 
come on board to visit or inquire what News; till they 
drew their Cutlasses and Pistols from under their Clothes, 
and Cock’d the one and Brandish’d the other, and began 
to Curse & Swear at us, and demanded a Surrender of 
our Selves and Vessel to them. 

It was too late for us to rectify our Mistake and think 
of Freeing our Selves from their power; for however we 
might have been able (being Five of us and a Boy) to 
have kept them at a Distance had we known who they 
were, before they had boarded us, yet now we had our 
Arms to seek and, being in no Capacity to make any Re- 
sistance, were necessitated to submit ourselves to their 
will and pleasure. In this manner they surprized Nicholas 
Merrit and 12 or 13 other Fishing Vessels this Evening. 

When the Boat went off from our Vessel, they carried 
me on board the Brigantine, and who should it prove but 
the Infamous Ned Low, the Pirate, with about 42 Hands, 


2 Great Guns and 4 Swivel Guns. You may easily 
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imagine how I look’d and felt when, too late to prevent 
it, I found my self fallen into the hands of such a mad, 
roaring, mischievous Crew; yet I hoped that they would 
not force me away with them, and I purposed to endure 
any hardship among them patiently, rather than turn 
Pirate with them. 

Low presently sent for me Aft, and according to the 
Pirates usual Custom, and in their proper Dialect, asked 
me if I would sign their Articles and go along with them. 
I told him, No; I could by no means consent to go with 
them, I should be glad if he would give me my Liberty, 
and put me on board any Vessel, or set me on shoar there. 
For indeed my dislike of their Company and Actions, 
my concern for my Parents and my fears of being found 
in such bad Company made me dread the thoughts of 
being carried away by them; so that I had not the least 
Inclination to continue with them. 

Upon my utter Refusal to joyn and go with them, I 
was thrust down into the Hold, which I found to be a 
safe retreat for me several times afterwards. By that 
time, I had been in the Hold a few Hours, they had com- 
pleated the taking the several Vessels that were in the 
Harbour, and the Examining of the Men; and the next 
Day I was fetched up with some others that were there, 
and about 30 or 40 of us were put on board a Schooner 


belonging to Mr. Orn of Marblehead, which the Pirates 
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made use of for a sort of a Prison, upon the present 
occasion; where we were all confined unarm’d, with an 
armed Guard over us, till the Sultan’s pleasure should 
be further known. 

The next Lord’s Day about Noon one of the Quarter 
Masters, John Russel by Name, came on board the 
Schooner and took six of us (Nicholas Merritt, Joseph 
Libbie, Lawrence Fabens, and my self, all of Marble- 
head, the Eldest of, if I mistake not, under 21 Years of 
Age, with two others) and carried us on board the Brig- 
antine; where we were called upon the Quarter Deck, 
and Low came up to us with Pistol in hand, and with a 
full mouth demanded, Are any of you Married Men? 
This short and unexpected Question, and sight of the 
Pistol, struck us all dumb, and not a Man of us dared 
to speak a word, for fear there should have been a design 
in it, which we were not able to see thro’. Our Silence 
kindled our new Master into a Flame, who could not 
bear it, that so many Beardless Boyes should deny him 
an Answer to so plain a Question; and therefore in a Rage 
he Cock’d his Pistol and clapt it to my Head, and cryed 
out, You D—g! why don’t you Answer me? And Swore 
vehemently he would shoot me thro’ the Head if I did 
not tell him immediately whether I was Married or no. 

I was sufficiently frightened at the fierceness of the 
Man and the boldness of his threatening, but rather 
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than lose my Life for so trifling a matter, I e’en ventured 
at length to tell him I was not Married, as loud as I dar’d 
to speak it; and so said the rest of my Companions. Upon 
this he seemed something pacified, and turnedaway fromus. 

It seems his design was to take no Married Man away 
with him, how young soever he might be, which I often 
wondered at; till after I had been with him some con- 
siderable time and could observe in him an uneasiness 
in the sentiments of his Mind and the workings of his 
passions towards a young Child he had at Boston (his 
Wife being Dead, as I learned, some small time before 
he turned Pirate) which upon every lucid interval from 
Reveling and Drink he would express a great tenderness 
for, insomuch that I have seen him sit down and weep 
plentifully upon the mentioning of it; and then I con- 
cluded, that probably the Reason of his taking none but 
Single Men was that he might have none with him under 
the Influence of such powerful attractives as a Wife and 
Children lest they should grow uneasy in his Service, 
and have an Inclination to Desert him and return home 
for the sake of their Families. 

Low presently came up to us again and asked the Old 
Question, Whether we would Sign their Articles, and go 
along with them? We all told him No; we could not; 
so we were dismissed. But within a little while we were 
call’d to him Singly, and then it was demanded of me, 
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with Sternness and Threats, whether I would Joyn with 
them? I still persisted in the Denial; which thro’ the 
assistance of Heaven, I was resolved to do, tho’ he shot 
me. And as I understood, all my Six Companions, who 
were called in their turns, still refused to go with him. 

Then I was led down into the Steerage, by one of the 
Quarter Masters, and there I was assaulted with Temp- 
tations of another Kind, in hopes to win me over to become 
one of them; a number of them got about me, and in- 
stead of Hissing, shook their Rattles, and treated me with 
abundance of Respect and Kindness, in their way; they 
did all they could to sooth my Sorrows, and set before 
me the strong Allurement of the Vast Riches they should 
gain, and what Mighty Men they designed to be, and 
would fain have me to joyn with them and share in their 
Spoils; and to make all go down the more Glib, they 
greatly Importuned me to Drink with them, not doubting 
but this wile would sufficiently entangle me, and so they 
should prevail with me to do that in my Cups, which 
they perceived they could not bring me to while I was 
Sober; but all their fair and plausible Carriage, their 
proffered Kindness and airy notions of Riches had not 
the Effect upon me which they desired; and I had no 
Inclination to drown my Sorrows with my Senses in their 
Inebriating Bowls, and so refused their Drink, as well as 
their Proposals. 
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After this I was brought upon Deck again, and Low 
came up to me, with His Pistol Cock’d, and clap’d it to 
my Head, and said to me, You D—g you! if you will not 
Sign our Articles and go along with me I’ll shoot you 
thro’ the Head, and uttered his Threats with his utmost 
Fierceness, and with the usual Flashes of Swearing and 
Cursing. I told him That I was in his hands, and he 
might do with me what he pleased, but I could not be 
willing to go with him: and then I earnestly beg’d of 
him, with many Tears, and used all the Arguments I 
could think of to perswade him not to carry me away; 
but he was deaf to my Cryes, and unmoved by all I could 
say to him; and told me, I was an Impudent Dog, and 
Swore I should go with him whether I would or no. 

So I found all my Cryes and Entreaties were in vain, 
and there was no help for it, go with them I must, and 
as I understood, they set mine and my Townsmen’s Names 
down in their Book, tho’ against our Consent. And I 
desire to mention it with due Acknowledgments to God, 
who withheld me, that neither their promises nor their 
threatenings, nor blows could move me to a willingness 
to Joyn with them in their pernicious ways. 

Upon Tuesday, June igth, they changed their Vessel 
and took for their Privateer, as they call’dit, a Schooner 
belonging to Mr. Joseph Dolliber of Marblehead, being 
new, clean and a good Sailer, and shipped all their hands 
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on board her, and put the Prisoners, such as they de- 
signed to send home, on board the Brigantine, with one 
—who was her Master, and ordered them for Boston. 

When I saw the Captives were likely to be sent home, 
I thought I would make one attempt more to obtain my 
Freedom, and accordingly Nicholas Merrit, my Towns- 
man and Kinsman, went along with me to Low, and we 
fell upon our Knees, and with utmost Importunity be- 
sought him to let us go Home in the Brigantine, among 
the rest of the Captives: but he immediatley called for 
his Pistols, and told us we should not go, and Swore 
bitterly if either of us offered to stir, he would shoot us 
down. 

Thus all attempts to be delivered out of the hands of 
unreasonable Men (if they may be called Men) were 
hitherto unsuccessful; and I had the melancholy prospect 
of seeing the Brigantine sail away with the most of us 
that were taken at Port-Rossaway, but my self and three 
Townsmen mentioned, and four of Shoalmen detained 
on board the Schooner, in the worst of Captivity, with- 
out any present likelyhood of Escaping. 

And yet before the Brigantine sailed, an opportunity 
presented that gave me some hopes that I might get 
away from them; for some of Low’s people who had been 
on shoar at Port-Rossaway to get water had left a Dog 
belonging to him behind them; and, Low observing the 
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dog a shoar howling to come off, order’d some hands 
to take the Boat and fetch him. Two young Men, John 
Holman and Benjamin Ashton, both of Marblehead, 
readily Jumpt into the Boat, and I (who pretty well 
know their Inclination to be rid of such Company, was 
exceedingly desirous my self to be freed from my present 
Station, and thought if I could but once set foot on shoar, 
they should have good luck to get me on board again) 
was getting over the side into the Boat; but Quarter 
Master Russel spy’d me and caught hold on my Shoulder 
and drew me in board, and with a Curse told me Two 
was eno’, I should not go. The two Young Men had more 
sense and virtue than to come off to them again, so that 
after some time of waiting, they found they were de- 
prived of their Men, their Boat and their Dog; and they 
could not go after them. 

When they saw what a trick was play’d them, the 
Quarter Master came up to me Cursing and Swearing, 
that I knew of their design to Run away and intended 
to have been one of them; but tho’ it would have been 
an unspeakable pleasure to me to have been with them, 
yet I was forced to tell him I knew not of their design; 
and indeed I did not, tho’ I had good reason to suspect 
what would be the event of their going. This did not 
pacifie the Quarter Master, who with outragious Cursing 
and Swearing clapt his Pistol to my Head and snap’d it; 
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but it miss’d Fire: this enraged him the more; and he 
repeated the snapping of his Pistol at my Head three 
times, and it as often miss’d Fire. 

Upon which he held it over-board and snap’d it the 
fourth time and then it went off very readily. The Quar- 
ter Master upon this, in the utmost fury, drew his Cut- 
lass and fell upon me with it, but I leap’d down into the 
Hold and got among a Crowd that was there and so es- 
caped the further effects of his madness and rage. 

All hopes of obtaining Deliverance were now past and 
gone; the Brigantine and Fishing Vessels were upon 
their way homeward, the Boat was ashore and not likely 
to come off again; I could see no possible way of Escape, 
and who can express the concern and Agony I was in to 
see my self, a Young Lad of 20 Years Old, carried forcibly 
from my Parents, whom I had so much reason to value 
for the tenderness I knew they had for me, & to whom 
my being among Pyrates would be as a Sword in their 
Bowels and the Anguishes of death to them; confined to 
such Company as I could not but have an exceeding 
great abhorrence of; in Danger of being poisoned in my 
morals, by Living among them, and of falling a Sacrifice 
to Justice, if ever I should be taken with them. 

I had no way left for my Comfort, but earnestly to 
commit my self and my cause to God, and wait upon 


Him for Deliverance in his ‘own time and way; and in 
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the mean while firmly to resolve, thro’ Divine Assistance, 
that nothing should ever bring me to a willingness to 
Joyn with them or share in their Spoils. 

I soon found that any Death was preferible to being 
link’d with such a vile Crew of Miscreants, to whom it 
was a sport to do Mischief; where prodigious Drinking, 
monstrous Cursing and Swearing, hideous Blasphemies 
and open defiance of Heaven and contempt to Hell itself, 
was the constant Employment, unless when Sleep some- 
thing abated the Noise and Revellins. 

Thus confined, the best course I could take, was to 
keep out of the way, down in the Hold, or wherever I 
‘could be most free from their perpetual Din; and fixed 
purpose with my self, that the first time I had an op- 
portunity to set Foot on shore, let it be in what part of 
the World it would, it should prove (if possible) my 
taking a final leave of Low and Company. 

I would remark it now also (that I might not interrupt 
the Story with it afterwards) that while I was on board 
Low, they used once a Week, or Fortnight, as the Evil 
Spirit moved them, to bring me under Examination and 
anew demand my Signing their Articles and Joyning 
with them; but Blessed by God, I was enabled to per- 
sist in a constant refusal to become one of them, tho’ I 
was thrashed with Sword or Cane, as often as I denyed 
them; the fury of which I had no way to avoid, but by 
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Jumping down into the Hold, where for a while I was safe. 

I look’d upon my self, for a long while but as a Dead 
Man among them and expected every Day of Examina- 
tion would prove the last of my Life, till I learned from 
some of them that it was one of their Articles Not to 
Draw Blood or take away the Life of any Man after they 
had given him Quarter, unless he was to be punished as 
a Criminal; and this emboldened me afterwards, so that 
I was not so much affraid to deny them, seeing my Life 
was given me for a Prey. 

This Tuesday, towards Evening, Low and Company 
came to sail in the Schooner formerly called the Mary, 
now the Fancy, and made off for Newfoundland; and 
here they met with such an Adventure as had like to have 
proved fatal to them. They fell in with the Mouth of 
St. John’s Harbour in a Fogg, before they knew where 
they were; when the Fogg clearing up a little, they spy’d 
a large Ship riding at anchor in the Harbour, but could 
not discern what she was by reason of the thickness of 
the Air, and concluded she was a Fish-Trader. This 
they look’d upon as Boon Prize for them and thought 
they should be wonderfully well accommodated with a 
good Ship under Foot, and if she proved by a good Sailer, 
would greatly further their Roving Designs, and render 
them a Match for almost any thing they could meet with, 
so that they need not fear being taken. 
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Accordingly they came to a Resolution to go in and 
take her; and imagining it was best doing it by Strata- 
gem, they concluded to put all their Hands but Six or 
Seven down in the Hold and make a shew as if they were 
a Fishing Vessel, and so run up along side of her and sur- 
prize her, and bring her off; and great was their Joy at 
the distant prospect how cleverly they should catch her. 
They began to put their designs in Execution, stowed 
away their Hands, leaving but a few upon Deck, and made 
Sail in order to seize the Prey; when there comes along 
a small Fisher-Boat from out the Harbour and hailed 
them, and asked them from whence they were? They 
told them from Barbadoes, and were laden with Rhum 
and Sugar; then they asked the Fisherman, What large 
Ship that was in the Harbour? who told them it was a 
large Man-of-War. 

The very Name of a Man-of-War struck them all up in 
a Heap, spoil’d their Mirth, their fair Hopes and promis- 
ing Design of having a good Ship at Command; and lest 
they should catch a Tartar, they thought it their wisest 
and safest way, instead of going into the Harbour, to be 
gone as fast as they could. 

And accordingly they stretched away farther East- 
ward, and put into a small Harbour, called Carboneur, 
about 15 Leagues distance; where they went on Shoar, 


took the Place and destroyed the Houses, but hurt none 
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of the People; as they told me, for I was not suffered to 
go a shoar with them. 

The next Day they made off for the Grand Bank, 
where they took seven or eight Vessels, and among them 
a French Banker, which went heavily; and therefore 
they threw the greatest part of the Wheat over board, 
reserving only eno’ to Ballast the Vessel for the present, 
and took what they wanted out of the Banker, and then 
Burnt her, and sent the most of the Portugueze away 
in a large Lanch they had taken. 

Now they made the Pink, which Mounted 14 Guns, 
their Commodore, and with this and the Schooner Sailed 
from St. Michaels to the Canaries, where off of Teneriff 
they gave Chase to a Sloop which got under the Command 
of the Fortress, and so escaped sailing into their Hands, 
but stretching along to the Western end of the Island, 
they came up with a Fishing Boat, and being in want of 
Water, made them Pilot them into a small Harbour, 
where they went a shore and got a supply. 

After they had Watered they Sailed away for Cape 
de Verde Islands, and upon making the Isle of May, they 
Descry’d a Sloop, which they took, and it proved to be 
a Bristol-man, one Pare or Pier Master; this Sloop they 
designed for a Tender and put on board her my Kinsman 
Nicholas Merritt, with 8 Or 9 hands more, and Sailed 
away for Bonavista, with a design to careen their Vessels. 


SFAMAISTE 


He was the greatest of all the Pirates of “The Spanish Main”. His chief exploits 
were the capture and sacking of Panama and Porto Bello, the 
two richest cities of the Spanish crown. 


Vet 
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In their Passage to Bonavista, the Sloop wronged 
both the Pink and the Schooner; which the hands on 
board observing, being mostly Forced Men, or such as 
were weary of their Employment, upon the Fifth of 
September Ran away with her and made their Escape. 

When they came to Bonavista they hove down the 
Schooner and careen’d her, and then the Pink; and here 
they gave the Wheat which they had kept to Ballast the 
Pink with to the Portuguese and took other Ballast. 

After they had cleaned and fitted their Vessels, they 
steered away for St. Nicholas, to get better Water; and 
here as I was told, 7 or 8 hands out of the Pink went a 
shore a Fowling, but never came off more, among which 
I suppose Lawrence Fabins was one, and what became of 
them I never could hear to this Day. Then they put out 
to Sea and stood away for the Coast of Brasil, hoping to 
meet with Richer Prizes than they had yet taken. 

In the Passage thither they made a Ship, which they 
gave chase to, but could not come up with; and when 
they came upon the Coast it had like to have proved a 
sad Coast to them; for the Trade-Winds blowing exceed- 
ing hard at South East, they fell in upon the Northern 
part of the Coast, near 200 Leagues to the Leeward of 
where they designed; and here we were all in exceeding 
great Danger, and for Five Days and Nights together, 
hourly feared when we should be swallowed up by the 
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violence of the Wind and Sea, or stranded upon some of 
the Shoals that lay many Leagues off from Land. 

In this time of Extremity the Poor Wretches had no 
where to go for Help! For they were at open Defiance 
with their Maker, & they could have but little comfort 
in the thoughts of their Agreement with Hell. Such 
mighty Hectors as they were in a clear Sky and a fair 
Gale, yet a fierce Wind and a boisterous Sea sunk their 
Spirits to a Cowardly dejection, and they evidently feared 
the Almighty, whom before they defied, lest He was come 
to Torment them before their expected Time; and tho’ 
they were so habituated to Cursing and Swearing that 
the Dismal Prospect of Death, & this of so long Contin- 
uance, could not Correct the language of most of them, 
yet you might plainly see the inward Horror and Anguish 
of their Minds visible in their Countenances, and like 
Men amazed or starting out of Sleep in a fright, I could 
hear them ever now and then cry out, Oh! I wish I were 
at home. 

When the Fierceness of the Weather was over and they 
had recovered their Spirits, by the Help of a little Nantes, 
they bore away to the West Indies and made the three 
Islands call’d the Triangles, lying off the Main about 40 
Leagues to the Eastward of Surinam. Here they went in 
and careened their Vessels again; and it had like to have 
proved a fatal Scouring to them. 
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For as they hove down the Pink, Low had ordered so 
many hands upon the Shrouds and Yards, to throw her 
Bottom out of Water, that it threw her ports, which were 
open, under Water; and the Water flow’d in with such 
freedom that it presently overset her. Low and the Doc- 
tor were in the Cabin together, and as soon as he per- 
ceived the Water to gush in upon him, he bolted out at 
one of the Stern-Ports, which the Doctor also attempted, 
but the Sea rushed so violently into the Port by that time 
as to force him back into the Cabin, upon which Low 
nimbly run his Arm into the Port and caught hold of his 
shoulder and drew him out and so saved him. 

The Vessel pitched her Masts to the Ground in about 
6 Fathom Water and turn’d her Keel out of Water; but 
as her Hull filled, it sunk, and by the help of her Yard- 
Arms, which I suppose bore upon the Ground, her Masts 
were raised something out of Water. The Men that were 
upon her Shrouds and Yards fot upon her Hull, when 
that was uppermost, and then upon her Top-Masts and 
Shrouds, when they were raised again. 

I (who with other light Lads were sent up to the Main- 
Top-Gallant Yard) was very difficultly put to it to save 
my Life, being but a poor Swimmer; for the Boat which 
picked the Men up refused to take me in, & I was put 
upon making the best of my way to the Buoy, which 
with much ado I recovered and, it being large, I stayed 
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my self by it till the Boat came along close by it, and then 
I called to them to take me in; but they being full of Men 
still refused me; and I did not know but they meant to 
leave me to perish there; but the Boat making way a 
head very slowly because of her deep load, and Joseph 
Libbie calling to me to put off from the Buoy and Swim 
to them, I e’en ventured it, and he took me by the hand 
and drew me in board. 

They lost two Men by this Accident, viz. John Bell, 
and one they called Zana Gourdon. The Men that were 
on board the Schooner were busy a mending the Sails 
under an Auning, so they knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened to Pink till the Boat full of Men came along side 
of them, tho’ they were but about Gun-Shot off and*We 
made a great out-cry; and therefore they sent not their 
Boat to help take up the Men. 

And now Low and his Gang, having lost their Frigate, 
and with her the greatest part of their Provision and Water 
were again reduced to their Schooner as their only Priva- 
teer, and in her they put to Sea, and were brought to 
very great straits for want of Water; for they could not 
get a supply at the Triangles, and when they hoped to 
furnish themselves at Tobago, the Current set so strong, 
& the Season was so Calm that they could not recover 
the Harbour, so they were forced to stand away for Grand 
Grenada, a French Island about 18 Leagues to the West- 
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ward of Tobago, which they gained after they had been 
at the hardship of half a pint of Water a Man for Sixteen 
Dayes together. 

Here the French came on board and, Low having put 
all his Men down but a sufficient number to Sail the Ves- 
sel, told them upon their Enquiry Whence he was, that 
he was come from Barbadoes, and had lost his Water, and 
was oblig’d to put in for a recruit. 

The poor People not suspecting him for a Pyrate, read- 
ily suffered him to send his Men ashoar and fetch off a 
supply. But the Frenchmen afterwards suspecting he 
was a Smugling Trader, thought to have made a Boon 
Prize of him and the next day fitted out a large Rhode- 
Island built Sloop of 70 Tuns, with 4 Guns mounted and 
about 30 Hands, with design to have taken him. Low 
was apprehensive of no danger from them, till they came 
close along side of him and plainly discovered their de- 
sign, by their Number and Actions, and then he called 
up his hands upon Deck, and having about go Hands 
on board & 8 Guns mounted, the Sloop and Frenchmen 
fell an easy prey to him, and he made a Privateer of her. 

After this they cruised for some time thro’ the West 
Indies, in which excursion they took 7 or 8 Sail of Vessels, 
chiefly Sloops; at length they came to Santa Cruiz where 
they took two Sloops more, & then came to Anchor off 
the Island. 
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While they lay at Anchor here it came into Low’s Head 
that he wanted a Doctor’s Chest, & in order to procure 
one, he put four of the Frenchmen on board one of the 
Sloops which he had just now taken & sent them away to 
St. Thomas’s, about 12 Leagues off where the Sloops 
belonged, with the promise that if they would presently 
send him off a good Doctor’s Chest for what he sent to 
purchase it with, they should have their Men & Vessels 
again, but if not, he would kill all the Men & burn the 
Vessels. 

The poor People in Compassion to their Neighbours, 
& to preserve their Interest, readily complyed with his 
Demands; so that in little more than 24 Hours the four 
Frenchmen returned with what they went for, & then 
according to promise, they & their Sloops were Dis- 
missed. 

From Santa Cruz they Sailed till they made Curacao, 
in which Passage they gave Chase to two Sloops that out 
sailed them & got clear; then they Ranged the Coast of 
New Spain and made Carthagena, & about mid-way be- 
tween Carthagena and Port-Abella, they decry’d two 
tall Ships, which proved to be the Mermaid Man-of-War 
& a large Guinea-Man. Low was now in the Rhode Is- 
land Sloop, & one Farrington Spriggs a Quarter-Master, 
was Commander of the Schooner where I still was. 


For some time they made Sail after the two ships, till 
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they came so near that they could plainly see the Man- 
of-War’s large range of Teeth, & then they turned Tail 
to and made the best of their way from them; upon which 
the Man-of-War gave them Chase & overhalled them 
apace. And now I confess I was in as great terrour as 
ever I had been yet, for I concluded we should be taken, 
& I could expect no other butt to Dye for Companies 
sake; so true is what Solomon tells us, a Companion of 
Fools shall be destroyed. 

But the Pirates finding the Man-of-War to overhald 
them, separated, & Low stood out to Sea & Spriggs stood 
in for the Shoar. The Man-of-War observing the sloop 
to be the much larger Vessel, and fullest of Men, threw 
out all the Sail she could & stood after her, and was in a 
fair way of coming up with her presently. 

But it happened there was one Man on board the Sloop 
that knew of a Shoal Ground thereabouts, who directed 
Low to run over it; he did so, and the Man-of-War who 
had now so forereached him as to sling a Shot over him, 
in the close pursuit ran a Ground upon the Shoal, and so 
Low and Company escaped Hanging for this time. 

Spriggs, who was in the Schooner when he saw the 
Danger they were in of being taken, upon the Man-of- 
War’s out-sailing them, was afraid of falling into the 
hands of Justice; to prevent which he and one of his 
Chief Companions took their Pistols and laid them down 
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by them and solemnly Swore to each other and pledg’d 
the Oath in a Bumper of Liquor that if they saw there 
was at last no possibility of Escaping, but that they 
should be taken, they would set Foot to Foot and Shoot 
one another, to Escape Justice and the Halter. As if 
Divine Justice were not as inexorable as Humane! 

But, as I said, he stood in for the Shoar and made into 
Pickeroon Bay, about 18 Leagues from Carthagena, and 
so got out of reach of Danger. By this means the Sloop 
and Schooner were parted; and Spriggs made Sail towards 
the Bay of Honduras, and came to Anchor in a small 
Island called Utilla, about 7 or 8 Leagues to Leeward of 
Roatan, where by the help of a small Sloop he had taken 
the Day before he haled down and cleaned the Schooner. 

While Spriggs lay at Utilla there was an Opportunity 
presented which gave occasion to several of us to form a 
design of making our Escape out of the Pirates Company; 
for having lost Low and being but weak handed, Spriggs 
had determined to go thro’ the Gulf and come upon the 
Coast of New-England, to encrease his Company and 
supply himself with Provision; whereupon a Number 
of us had entred into a Combination to take the first fair 
advantage to Subdue our Masters and Free our selves. 

There were in all about 22 Men on board the Schooner 
and 8 of us were in the Plot, which was that when we 
should come upon the Coast of New-England, we would 
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take the opportunity when the Crew had sufficiently 
dozed themselves with Drink and had got sound a Sleep 
to secure them under the Hatches and bring the Vessel 
and Company in and throw ourselves upon the Mercy 
of the Government. 

But it pleased God to disappoint our Design. The Day 
that they came to Sail out of Utilla, after they had been 
parted from Low about five Weeks, they discovered a 
large Sloop, which bore down upon them. Spriggs, who 
knew not the Sloop, but imagined it might be a Spanish 
Privateer full of Men, being but weak handed himself, 
made the best of his way from her. The Sloop greatly 
overhaled the Schooner. 

Low, who knew the Schooner & thought that since 
they had been separated, she might have fallen into the 
hands of honest Men, fired upon her & struck her the 
first Shot. Spriggs, seeing the Sloop fuller of Men than 
ordinary (for Low had been to Honduras, & had taken a 
Sloop & brought off several Baymen, & was now become 
an Hundred strong) & remaining still ignorant of his 
old Mate, refused to bring to, but continued to make off; 
and resolved if they came up with him, to fight them 
the best he could. 

Thus the Harpies had like to have fallen fowl of one 
another. But Low, hoisting his Pirate Colours, discovered 


who he was; and then, hideous was the noisy Joy.among 
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the Piratical Crew on all sides, accompanied with Firing 
& Carousing, at the finding their Old Master & Compan- 
ions, & their narrow Escape; and so the design of Cruis- 
ing upon the Coast of New-England came to nothing. A 
good Providence it was to my dear Country, that it did 
so; unless we could have timely succeeded in our design 
to surprize them. 

Yet it had like to have proved a fatal Providence to 
those of us that had a hand in the Plot; for tho’ our de- 
sign of surprizing Spriggs and Company, when we should 
come upon the Coast of New-England, was carried with 
as much secrecy as was possible (we hardly daring to 
trust one another and mentioning it always with utmost 
privacy, and not plainly but in distant hints) yet now 
that Low appeared, Spriggs had got an account of it 
some way or other; and full of Resentment and Rage 
he goes aboard Low and acquaints him with what he 
called our Treacherous design, and says all he can to pro- 
voke him to Revenge the Mischief upon us and earnestly 
urged that we might be shot. But Low turned it off with 
a Laugh, and said he did not know, but if it had been his 
own Case, as it was ours, he should have done so himself, 
and all that Spriggs could say was not able to stir up his 
Resentments and procure any heavy Sentence upon us. 

Thus Low’s merry Air saved us at that time; for had 
he lisped a Word in compliance with what Spriggs urged; 
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we had surely some of us, if not all, have been lost. Upon 
this he comes on board the Schooner again, heated with 
Drink, but more chased in his own mind, that he could not 
have his Will of us, and swore & tore like a Madman, 
crying out that four of us ought to go forward & be shot; 
and to me in particular he said, You D—g, Ashton, de- 
serve to be hang’d up at the Yards Arm for designing 
to cut us off. I told him I had no design of hurting any 
man on board, but if they would let me go away quietly 
I should be glad. This matter made a very great noise 
on board for several Hours, but at length the Fire was 
quenched. 

The next Day Low ordered all into Roatan Harbour 
to clean, and here it was that I first gained Deliverance 
out of the Pirates hands; tho’ it was a long while before 
my Deliverance was perfected, in a return to my Country 
and Friends; as will presently be related. 

Roatan Harbour, as all about the Gulf of Honduras, 
is full of small Islands, which go by the General Name of 
the Keys. When we had got in here, Low and some of 
his Chief Men had got a shoar upon one of these small 
Islands, which they called Port-Royal Key, where they 
then made Booths, and were Carousing, Drinking and 
Firing, while the two Sloops, the Rhode-Island, and that 
which Low brought with him from the Bay were cleaning. 
As for the Schooner, he loaded her with Logwood which 
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the Sloop brought from the Bay & gave her, according 
to promise, to one John Blaze, and put four men along 
with him in her and, when they came to Sail from this 
Place, sent them away upon their own account, and what 
became of them I know not. 

Upon Saturday the gth of March, 1723, the Cooper 
with Six hands in the Long-Boat were going ashore at 
the Watering place to fill their Casks; as he came along 
by the Schooner I called to him and asked him if he were 
going a shoar? he told me Yes; then I asked him if he 
would take me along with him; he seemed to hesitate at 
the first; but I urged that I had never been on shoar yet, 
since I first came on board, and I thought it very hard 
that I should be so closely confined when every one else 
had the Liberty of going a shoar, at several times, as there 
was occasion. At length he took me in, imagining, I sup- 
pose, that there would be no danger of my Running away 
in so desolate uninhabitated a Place as that was. 

I went into the Boat with only an Ozenbrigs Frock and 
Trousers on and a Mill’d Cap upon my Head, having 
neither Shirt, Shoes, nor Stockings, nor any thing else 
about me; whereas, had I been aware of such an Oppor- 
tunity but one-quarter of an Hour before, I could have 
provided my self something better. However, thought 
I, if I can but once get footing on Terra-Firma, tho’ in 
never so bad Circumstances, I shall count ita happy De- 
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liverance; for I was resolved, come what would, never 
to come on board again. 

Low had often told me (upon my asking him to send 
me away in some of the Vessels which he dismissed after 
he had taken them) that I should go home when he did, 
and not before, and Swore that I should never set foot 
on shoar till he did. 

But the time for Deliverance was now come. God had 
ordered it that Low and Spriggs, and almost all the Com- 
manding Officers, were a shoar upon an Island distinct 
from Roatan, where the Watering place was; He presented 
me in sight, when the Long Boat came by, (the only op- 
portunity I could have had) He had moved the Cooper 
to take me into the Boat, and under such Circumstances 
as rendred me least lyable to Suspicion; and so I got a 
shoar. 

When we came first to Land, I was very Active in help- 
ing to get the Casks out of the Boat & Rowling them up 
to the Watering place; then I lay down at the Fountain 
& took a hearty Draught of the Cool Water; & anon I 
gradually strol’d along the Beech, picking up Stones & 
Shells & looking about me; when I had got about Musket 
Shot off from them (tho’ they had taken no Arms along 
with them in the Boat) I began to make up to the Edge 
of the Woods, when the Cooper spying me, call’d after 
me & asked me where I was going. I told him I was go- 
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ing to get some Coco-Nuts, for there were some Coco- 
Nut Trees just before me. 

So soon as I had recovered the Woods and lost sight 
of them, I betook my self to my Heels & ran as fast as 
the thickness of the Bushes, and my naked Feet would 
let me. I bent my Course, not directly from them, but 
rather up behind them, which I continued till I had got a 
considerable way into the Woods, & yet not so far from 
them but that I could hear their talk, when they spake 
any thing loud; and here I lay close in a very great Thicket, 
being well assured if they should take the pains to hunt 
after me never so carefully they would not be able to 
find me. 

After they had filled their Casks and were about to go 
off, the Cooper called after me to come away; but I lay 
snug in my Thicket and would give him no Answer, tho’ 
I plainly eno’ heard him. At length they set a hallooing 
for me, but I was still silent; I could hear them say to 
one another, the D—g is lost in the Woods and can’t find 
the way out again; then they halloed again and cried, He 
is runaway and won’t come again. The Cooper said if 
he had thought I would have served him so he would not 
have brought me a shoar. 

They plainly saw it would be in vain to seek me in such 
hideous Woods and thick Brushes. When they were 
weary with hallooing, the Cooper at last, to shew his good 
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Will to me, (I can’t but Love and Thank him for his 
Kindness) call’d out, If you don’t come away presently, 
I'll go off and leave you alone. But all they could say 
was no Temptation to me to discover my self, and least 
of all that of their going away and leaving me; for this 
was the very thing I desired, that I might be rid of them 
and all that belonged to them. 

So finding it in vain for them to wait any longer, they 
put off with their Water without me; and thus was I left 
upon a desolate Island destitute of all help, and much 
out of the way of all Travellers. 

However this Wilderness I looked upon as Hospitable 
and this Loneliness as good Company compared with the 
State and Society I was now happily Delivered from. 

When I supposed they were gone off, I came out of 
my Thicket and drew down to the Water side, about a 
Mile below the Watering place, where there was a small 
run of Water; and here I sat down to observe their Mo- 
tions, and know when the Coast was clear; for I could 
not but have some remaining fears lest they should send 
a Company of Armed Men after me. Yet I thought if 
they should, the Woods and Bushes were so thick that 
it would be impossible they should find me. As yet I 
had nothing to Eat, nor indeed were my Thoughts much 
concerned about living in this Desolute Place, but they 
were chiefly taken up about my getting clear. And to 
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my Joy, after the Vessels had stayed five Days in this 
Harbour, they came to Sail, and put out to Sea, and I 
plainly saw the Schooner part from the two Sloops, and 
shape a different Course from them. 

When they were gone and the Coast clear, | began to 
reflect upon myself and my present Condition; I was 
upon an Island from whence I could not get off; I knew 
of no Humane Creature within many scores of Miles of 
me; I had but a Scanty Cloathing and no possibility of 
getting more. I was destitute of all Provision for my 
Support and knew not how I should come at any. 

Every thing looked with a dismal Face; the sad pros- 
pect drew Tears from me in abundance; yet since God 
had graciously granted my Desires in freeing me out of 
the hands of the Sons of Violence, whose Business ’tis to 
devise Mischief against their Neighbour, and from whom 
every thing that had the least face of Religion and Virtue 
was intirely Banished (unless that Low would never suffer 
his Men to work upon the Sabbath; it was more devoted 
to Play, and I have seen some of them sit down to Read 
in a good Book), therefore I purposed to account all the 
hardship I might now meet with as Light & Easy com- 
pared with being Associated with them. 

In order to find in what manner I was to Live for the 
time to come, I began to Range the Island over, which 
I suppose is some 10 or 11 Leagues Long, in the Latitude 
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of 16 deg. 30 min. or thereabouts. I soon found that I 
must look for no Company, but the Wild Beast of the 
Field and the Fowl of the Air; with all of which I madea 
Firm Peace and God said Amen to it. I could discover 
no Footsteps of any Habitation upon the Island; yet 
there was one walk of Lime Trees near a Mile long, and 
ever now & then I found some broken Shreds of Earthen 
Pots, scattered here and there upon the Place, which 
some say are some remains of the Indians that formerly 
Lived upon the Island. 

The Island is well Watered, and is full of Hills, high 
Mountains and lowly Vallies. The Mountains are Cov- 
ered over with a sort of scrubby black Pine & are almost 
inaccessible. The Vallies abound with Fruit Trees, and 
so prodigiously thick with an underbrush that ’tis diffi- 
cult passing. 

The Fruit were Coco-Nuts, but these I could have no 
advantage from, because I had no way of coming at the 
inside. There are Wild-Figs and Vines in Abundance; 
these I chiefly lived upon, especially at first; there is 
also a sort of Fruit growing upon Trees somewhat larger 
than an Orange, of an Oval shape, of a brownish Colour 
without and red within, having two or three Stones about 
as large as a Walnut in the midst; tho’ I saw many of 
these fallen under the Trees, yet I dared not to meddle 
with them for some time, till I saw some Wild Hogs eat 
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them with safety, and then I thought I might venture upon 
them too, after such Tasters, and I found them to be very 
delicious sourt of Fruit. They are called Mammees Sup- 
porters, as I learned afterwards. There are also a sort of 
small Beech-Plumb, growing upon low shrubs; and a 
large form of Plumb growing upon Trees, which are called 
Hog-Plumbs; and many other sorts of Fruit which I am 
wholly a Stranger to. 

Only I would take notice of the Goodness of God to 
me, in preserving me from destroying my self by feeding 
upon any Noxious Fruit, as the Mangeneil Apple, which 
I often took up in my hands and look’d upon, but had not 
the power to eat of; which if I had, it would have been 
present Death to me, as I was informed afterwards, tho’ 
I knew not what it was. 

There are also upon this Island, and the Adjacent 
Islands and Keys, Deer and Wild Hogs; they abound too 
with Fowl of diverse sorts, as Ducks, Teil, Curlews, 
Galdings (a Fowl long Legged, and shaped somewhat 
like a Heron, but not so big), Pellicans, Boobys, Pigeons, 
Parrotts, &c. and the Shoars abound with Tortoise. 

But of all this Store of Beast and Fowl I could make 
no use to Supply my Necessities; tho’ my Mouth often 
watered for a Bit of them, yet I was forced to go without 
it, for I had no Knife or other Instrument of Iron with 


me, by which to cut up a Tortoise, when I had turned it; 
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or to make Snares or Pitts, with which to entrap, or Bows 
& Arrows with which to kill any Bird or Beast withal; 
nor could I by any possible means that I knew of come at 
Fire to dress any if I had taken them, tho’ I doubt not but 
some would have gone down Rawif I could have comeatit. 

I sometimes had thoughts of Digging Pits and covering 
them over with small Branches of Trees & laying Brush 
and Leaves upon them to take some Hogs or Deer in; but 
all was vain imagination. I had no Shovel, neither could 
I find or make any thing that would answer my end, and 
I was presently convinced that my Hands alone were not 
sufficient to make one deep and large eno’ to detain any 
thing that should fall into it; so that I was forced to rest 
satisfied with the Fruit of the Vine and Trees, and looked 
upon it as good Provision and very handy for one in my 
Condition. 

In length of time, as I was poking about the Beech with 
a Stick to see if I could find any Tortoise Nests (which I 
had heard lay their Eggs in the Sand), I brought up part 
of an Egg clinging to the Stick, and upon removing the 
Sand which lay over them, I found near an Hundred & 
Fifty Eggs which had not been laid long eno’ to spoil; so 
I took some of them and eat them. And in this way I 
sometimes got some Eggs to eat, which are not very good 
at the best; yet what is not good to him that had nothing 
to Live upon but what falls from the Trees. 
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The Tortoise lay their Eggs above High Water Mark, 
in a hole which they make in the Sand, about a Foot or a 
Foot and half deep, and cover them over with the Sand, 
which they make as smooth & even as any part of the 
Beech, so that there is no discerning where they are, by 
any, the least sign of a Hillock or Rising; and according 
to my best observation, they Hatch in about 18 or 20 
Days, and as soon as the Young Ones are Hatched they 
betake themselves immediately to the Water. 

There are many Serpents upon this and the Adjacent 
Islands. There is one sort that is very Large, as big 
round as Man’s Waist, tho’ not above 12 or 14 Feet long. 
These are called Owlers. They look like old fallen Stocks 
of Trees covered over with a short Moss when they lye 
at their length; but they more usually lye coiled up in a 
round. 

The first I saw of these greatly surprized me; for I was 
very near to it before I discovered it to be a Living Crea- 
ture, and then it opened its Mouth wide eno’ to have 
thrown a Hat into it; and blew out its Breath at me. This 
Serpent is very slow in its motion, and nothing Venemous, 
as I was afterwards told by a Man who said he had been 
once bitten by one of them. 

There are several other smaller Serpents, some of them 
very Venemous, particularly one that is called a Barber’s 
Pole, being streaked White and Yellow. But I met with 
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no Rattle-Snakes there, unless the Pirates, nor did I 
ever hear of any other being there. 

The Islands are also greatly infested with vexatious 
Insects, especially the Musketto, and a sort of small. 
Black Fly, (something like a Gnat), more troublesome 
than the Musketto; so that if one had never so many of 
the comforts of Life about him, these Insects would render 
his Living here very burthensome to him; unless he re- 
tired to a small Key, destitute of Woods and Brush, 
where the Wind disperses the vermin. 

The Sea hereabouts hath a variety of Fish: Such as 
are good to Eat, I could not come at, and the Sharks 
and Alligators or Crocodiles I did not care to have any 
thing to do with; tho’ I was once greatly endangered by 
a Shark, as I shall tell afterwards. 

This was the Place I was confined to; this my Society 
and Fellowship; and this my State and Condition of 
Life. Here I spent near Nine Months, without Converse 
with any Living Creature; for the Parrots here had not 
been taught to Speak. Here I lingered out one Day 
after another, I knew not how, without Business or Di- 
version; unless gathering up my Food, rambling from 
Hill to Hill, from Island to Island, gazing upon the Water 
and staring upon the Face of the Sky may be called so. 

In this Lonely and Distressed Condition, I had time 
to call over my past Life; and Young as I was I saw I 
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had grown Old in Sin. My Transgressions were more than 
my Days; and tho’ God had graciously Restrained me 
from the Grosser Enormities of Life, yet I saw Guilt 
staring me in the Face; eno’to humble me and forever 
to vindicate the Justice of God in all that I underwent. 

I called to mind many things I had heard from the 
Pulpit, and what I had formerly Read in the Bible, which 
I was now wholly Destitute of, tho’ I thought if I could 
but have one now, it would have sweetened my Condi- 
tion, by the very Diversion of Reading, and much more 
from the Direction and Comfort it would have afforded 
me. I had some Comforts in the midst of my Calamity. 
It was no small Support to me that I was about my Law- 
ful Employment when I was first taken; and that I had 
no hand in bringing my Misery upon my self, but was 
forced away sorely against my Will. It wonderfully alle- 
viated my Sorrows, to think that I had my Parents ap- 
probation, and consent in my going to Sea; and I often 
fancied to my self that if I had gone to Sea against their 
will and pleasure and had met with this Disaster, I should 
have looked upon it as a designed Punishment of such 
Disobedience, and the very Reflection on it would have 
so aggravated my Misery, as soon to have put an end 
to my Days. 

I looked upon my self also as more in the way of the 
Divine Blessing now than when I was linked to a Crew 
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of Pirates, where I could scarce hope for Protection and 
a Blessing. I plainly saw very signal Instances of the 
Power & Goodness of God to me, in the many Deliverances 
which I had already experienced (the least of which I 
was utterly unworthy of) and this Encouraged me to 
put my Trust in Him; and tho’ I had none but God to 
go to for help, yet I knew that He was able to do more 
for me than I could ask or think. 

To Him therefore I committed my self, purposing to 
wait hopefully upon the Lord till he should send Deliv- 
erance to me, Trusting that in his own time and way 
He would find out means for my safe Return to my Fa- 
ther’s House; and earnestly entreating that he would 
provide a better place for me. 

It was my Daily Practice to Ramble from one part of 
the Island to another, tho’ I had a more special Home 
near to the Water side. Here I had built me a House 
to defend me from the heat of the Sun by Day and the 
great Dews of the Night. I took some of the best Branches 
I could find fallen from the Trees and stuck them in the 
Ground, and I contrived as often as I could (for I built 
many such Huts) to fix them leaning against the Limb 
of a Tree that hung low; I split the Palmeto Leaves and 
knotted the Limb & Sticks together; then I covered them 
over with the largest and best Palmeto Leaves I could 
find. I generally Situated my Hut near the Water side, 
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with the open part of it facing the Sea, that I might be 
the more ready upon the look out, and have the advan- 
tage of the Sea Breeze, which both the Heat and the 
Vermin required. But the Vermin, the Muskettos and 
Flys, grew so troublesome to me that I was put upon 
contrivance to get rid of their Company. This led me 
to think of getting over to some of the Adjacent Keys, 
that I might have some Rest from the disturbance of 
these busy Companions. 

My greatest difficulty lay in getting over to any other 
Island, for I was but a very poor Swimmer; and I had no 
Canoo nor any means of making one. At length I got a 
piece of Bamboo, which is hollow like a Reed and light as 
a Cork, and made tryal of it under my Breast and Arms 
in Swimming by the shoar. 

With this help I e’en ventured to put off for a small Key 
about Gun-shot off, and I reached it pretty comfortably. 
This Key was but about 3 or 400 Feet in compass, clear 
of Woods & Brush & lay very low; & I found it so free 
from the Vermin, by the free Passage of the Wind over it, 
that I seemed to be got into a New World, where I lived 
more at ease. This I kept as a place of Retreat whither 
I retired when the Heat of the Day rendred the Fly-kind 
most troublesome to me; for I was obliged to be much 
upon Roatan for the sake of my Food, Water & House. 
When I swam backward & forward from my Night to 
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my Day Island I used to bind my Frock & Trousers 
about my Head, but I could not easily carry over Woods 
& Leaves to make a Hut of; else I should have spent 
more of my time upon my little Day Island. 

My Swimming thus backward & forward exposed me to 
some Danger. Once I Remember as I was passing from 
my Day to my Night Island, the Bamboo got from under 
me e’er I was aware, & the Tide or Current set so strong 
that I was very difficultly put to it to recover the Shoar; 
so that a few Rods more distance had in all probability 
landed me in another World. At another time as I was 
Swimming over to my Day Island, a Shovel nos’d Shark, 
(of which the Seas thereabouts are full, as well as Alli- 
gators) struck me in the Thigh just as I set my Foot to 
Ground, & so grounded himself (I suppose) by the shoal- 
ness of the Water, that he could not turn himself to come 
at me with his Mouth, & so, thro’ the Goodness of God, 
I escaped falling a prey to his devouring Teeth. I felt the 
Blow he gave me some hours after I had got ashoar. 

By accustoming my self to Swim, I at length grew 
pretty dexterous at it, and often gave my self the Diver- 
sion of thus passing from one Island to another among 
the Keyes. 

One of my greatest difficulties lay in my being Bare- 
foot; my Travels backward & forward in the Woods to 
hunt for my Daily Food among the thick under-brush, 
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where the Ground was covered with sharp Sticks & Stones, 
& upon the hot Beech among the sharp broken Shells, 
had made so many Wounds and Gashes in my Feet, & 
some of them very large, that I was hardly able to go 
at all. 

Very often as I was treading with all the tenderness I 
could, a sharp Stone or Shell on the Beech or pointed 
Stick in the Woods would run into the Old Wounds, & 
the Anguish of it would strike me down as suddenly as 
if I had been shot thro’, & oblige me to set down and Weep 
by the hour together at the extremity of my Pain; so that 
in process of time I could Travel no more than needs 
must, for the necessary procuring of Food. Sometimes 
I have sat leaning my Back against a Tree, with my 
Face to the Sea, to look out for the passing of a Vessel 
for a whole Day together. 

At length I grew very Weak & Faint, as well as Sore 
and Bruised; and once while I was in this Condition a 
Wild Boar seemed to make at me with some Fierceness; 
I knew not what to do with my self, for I was not able 
to defend my self against him if he should attack me. So 
as he drew nearer to me I caught hold of the Limb of a 
Tree which was close by me & drew my Body up by it 
from the Ground as well as I could; while I was in this 
Hanging posture, the Boar came and struck at me, but 
his Tushes only took hold of my shattered Trousers & 
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tore a piece out; and then he went his way. This I think 
was the only time that I was assaulted by any Wild 
Beast, with whom I said I had made Peace; and I look 
upon it as a Great Deliverance. 

As my Weakness encreased upon me, I would often 
fall down as tho’ struck with a dead sleep, and many a 
time as I was thus falling, and sometimes when I lay’d 
my self down to Sleep, I never expected to wake or rise 
more; and yet in the midst of all God had Wonderfully 
preserved me. 

In the midst of this my great Soreness & Feebleness I 
lost the Days of the Week, & how long I had layn in some 
of my numb sleepy Fits I knew not, so that I was not 
able now to distinguish the Sabbath from any other Day 
of the Week; tho’ all Days were in some sort a Sabbath 
to me. As my Illness prevailed I wholly lost the Month, 
and knew not where abouts I was in the Account of Time. 

Under all this Dreadful Distress I had no healing Bal- 
sames to apply to my Feet, no Cordials to revive my 
Fainting Spirits, hardly able now & then to get me some 
Figs or Grapes to Eat, nor any possible way of coming 
at a fire, which the Cool Winds & great Rains, beginning 
to come on now, called for. The Rains begin about the 
middle of October & continue for Five Months together, 
and then the Air is Raw Cold, like our North East Storms 
of Rain; only at times the Sun breaks out with such an 
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exceeding Fierceness that there is hardly any enduring 
the Heat of it. 

I had often heard of the fetching Fire by Rubbing of 
Two Sticks together, but I could never get any this way; 
tho’ I had often tried while I was in Health and Strength, 
untill I was quite tired. Afterwards I learned the way 
of getting Fire from two Sticks, which I will Publish, 
that it may be of Service to any that may be hereafter 
in my Condition. 

Take Two Sticks, the one of harder the other softer 
Wood, the dryer the better; in the soft Wood make a 
sort of Mortice or Socket; point the harder Wood to fit 
that Socket; hold the softer Wood firm between the Knees; 
take the harder Wood between your Hands with the 
point fixed in the Socket and rub the Stick in your Hands 
backward & forward briskly like a Drill, and it will take 
Fire in less than a Minute; as I have sometimes since 
seen, upon experiment made of it. 

But then I knew of no such Method (and it may be 
should have been difficultly put to it to have formed 
the Mortice and Drill for want of a Knife) and I suffered 
greatly without a Fire, thro’ the chillness of the Air, the 
Wetness of the Season and Living only upon Raw Fruit. 

Thus I pass’d about Nine Months in this lonely, mel- 
ancholy, wounded and languishing Condition. I often 
lay’d my self down as upon my last Bed & concluded I 
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should certainly Dye alone, & no body knew what was 
become of me. 

I thought it would be some relief to me if my Parents 
could but tell where I was; and then I thought their Dis- 
tress would be exceeding great if they knew what I un- 
derwent. But all such thoughts were vain. The more 
my Difficulties encreased and the nearer prospect I had 
of Dying, the more it drove me upon my Knees and made 
me the more earnest in my Crys to my Maker for His fa- 
vourable regards to me, and to the Great Redeemer to 
pardon me and provide for my after well being. 

And see the surprizing Goodness of God to me, in send- 
ing me help in my time of trouble, & that in the most 
unexpected way & manner, as tho’ an Angel had been 
commissioned from Heaven to relieve me. 

Sometime in November, 1723, I espied a small Canoo 
coming towards me with one Man init. It did not much 
surprize me. A Friend I could not hope for; and I could 
not resist or hardly get out of the way of an Enemy, nor 
need I fear one. I kept my Seat upon the Edge of the 
Beech. As he came nearer he discovered me & seemed 
great surprized. He called to me. I told him whence I 
was, & that he might safely venture a shoar, for I was 
alone, & almost Dead. 

As he came up to me, he stared & look’d wild with 
surprize; my Garb & Countenance astonished him; he 
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knew not what to make of me; he started back a little & 
viewed me more thorowly; but upon recovering of him- 
self, he came forward & took me by the Hand & told me 
he was glad to see me. And he was ready as long as he 
stayed with me, to do any kind offices for me. 

He proved to be a North-Britain, a Man well in Years, 
of A Grave and Venerable Aspect, and of a reserved 
Temper. His Name I never knew, for I had not asked 
him in the little time he was with me, expecting a longer 
converse with him; and he never told me it. 

But he acquainted me that he had lived with the 
Spaniards 22 Years, and now they threatened to Burn 
him, I knew not for what Crime; therefore he had fled 
for Sanctuary to this Place, & had brought his Gun, 
Ammunition and Dog, with a small quantity of Pork, 
designing to spend the residue of his Days here, & support 
himself by Hunting. He seemed very kind & obliging to 
me, gave me some of his Pork and assisted me all he could 
tho’ he conversed little. 

Upon the Third Day after he came to me, he told me 
he would go out in his Canoo among the Islands to kill 
some Wild Hogs & Deer and would have had me to go 
along with him. His Company, the Fire and a little dressed 
Provision something recruited my Spirits; but yet I was 
so Weak, and Sore in my Feet, that I could not accom- 
pany him in Hunting. 
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So he set out alone, and said he would be with me again 
in a Day or two. The Sky was Serene and Fair, and there 
was no prospect of any Danger in his little Voyage among 
the Islands, when he had come safe in that small Float 
near 12 Leagues; but by that time he had been gone an 
Hour there arose a most Violent Gust of Wind and Rain, 
which in all probability overset him; so that I never saw 
nor heard of him any more. And tho’ by this means I 
was deprived of my Companion, yet it was the Goodness 
of God to me that I was not well eno’ to go with him; for 
thus I was preserved from that Destruction which un- 
doubtedly overtook him. 

Thus after the pleasure of having a Companion almost 
Three Days, I was as unexpectedly reduced to my former 
lonely Condition, as I had been for a little while recovered 
out of it. It was grievous to me to think that I no sooner 
saw the Dawnings of Light after so long Obscurity, but 
the Clouds returned after the rain upon me. I began to 
experience the Advantage of a Companion, and find that 
Two is better than One, and flattered my self that by the 
help of some fresh Hogs Grease I should get my Feet well 
and by a better Living recover more Strength. 

But it pleased God to take from me the only Man I 
had seen for so many Months after so short a Converse 
with him. Yet I was left in better Circumstances by him 


than he found me in. For at his going away he left with 
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me about Five Pound of Pork, a Knife, a Bottle of Powder, 
Tobacco Tongs and Flint, by which means I was in a way 
to Live better than I had done. For now I could have a 
Fire, which was very needful for me, the Rainy Months 
of the Winter; I could cut up some Tortoise when I had 
turned them, and have a delicate broiled Meal of it: So 
that by the help of the Fire, and dressed Food and the 
Blessing of God accompanying it, I began to recover 
more Strength, only my Feet remained Sore. 

Besides, I had this Advantage now, which I had not 
before, that I could go out now and then and catch a Dish 
of Crab-Fish, a Fish much like a Lobster, only wanting 
the great Claws. My manner of catching them was odd: 
I took some of the best pieces of the old broken small 
Wood that came the nearest to our Pitch Pine, or Candle- 
Wood, and made them up into a small Bundle like a Torch, 
and holding one of these lighted at one End in one hand, 
I waded into the Water upon the Beech up to my Waist. 
The Crab-Fish, spying the Light at a considerable dis- 
tance, would crawl away till they came directly under it, 
and then they would lye still at my Feet. In my other 
hand I had a Forked Stick with which I struck the Fish 
and tossed it a shoar. In this manner I supplyed my self 
with a Mess of Shell-Fish, which when roasted is very 
good Eating. 


Between two and three Months after I had lost my 
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Companion, as I was ranging a long shoar, I found a 
small Canoo. The sight of this at first renewed my Sor- 
rows for his Loss; for I thought it had been his Canoo, 
and its coming ashore thus was a proof to me that he was 
lost in the Tempest: but upon further Examination of it 
I found it was one I had never seen before. 

When I had got this little Vessel in possession, I began 
to think my self Admiral of the Neighbouring Seas, as 
well as Sole Possessor and Chief Commander upon the 
Islands; and with the advantage hereof I could transport 
my self to my small Islands of Retreat much more con- 
veniently than in my former Method of Swimming. 

In process of time I tho’t of making a tour to some of 
the more distant and larger Islands to see after what 
manner they were inhabited, and how they were pro- 
vided, and partly to give my self the Liberty of Diver- 
sions. So I lay’d in a small parcel of Grapes and Figs, 
and some Tortoise, & took my Fire-Works with me, and 
put off for the island of Bonacco, an Island of about 4 or § 
Leagues long and some 5 or 6 Leagues to the Eastward of 
Roatan. 

As I was upon my Voyage I discovered a Sloop at the 
Eastern End of the Island; so I made the best of my way 
and put in at the Western End; designing to travel down 
to them by Land, partly because there ran out a large 
point of Rocks far into the Sea, and I did not care to ven- 
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ture my self so far out in my little Canoo as I must do to 
head them, & partly because I was willing to make a 
better discovery of them, before I was seen by them; for 
in the midst of my most deplorable Circumstances, I 
could never entertain the thoughts of returning on board 
any Pirate, if I should have the opportunity but had 
rather Live and Dye as I was. 

So I haled up my Canoo and fastened her as well as I 
could and set out upon my Travel. 

I spent two Days and the biggest part of two Nights 
in Travelling of it; my Feet were yet so sore that I could 
go but very slowly, and sometimes the Woods and Bushes 
were so thick that I was forced to Crawl upon my Hands 
and Knees for half a Mile together. In this Travel I met 
with an odd Adventure that had like to have proved fatal 
to me, and my preservation was an eminent instance of 
the Divine conduct and Protection. 

As I drew within a Mile or two of where I supposed 
the Sloop might be, I made down to the Water side and 
slowly opened the Sea that I might not discover my self 
too soon. When I came down to the Water side I could 
see no sign of the Sloop, upon which I concluded that it 
was gone clear while I spent so much time in Travelling. 

I was very much tired with my long tedious March 
and sat my self down leaning against the Stock of a Tree 
facing to the Sea and fell.a Sleep. But I had not slept 
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long before I was awakened in a very surprizing manner, 
by the noise of Guns. 

I started up in a fright and saw Nine Periaguas, or 
large Canooes, full of Men firing upon me. I soon turned 
about and ran as fast as my sore Feet would let me into 
the Bushes; and the Men, which were Spaniards, cryed 
after me, O Englishman, we'll give you good Quarter. 

But such was the Surprize I had taken by being 
awaked out of Sleep in such a manner, that I had no 
command of my self to hearken to their offers of Quarters, 
which it may be at another time under cooler thoughts I 
might have done. So I made into the Woods, and they 
continued Firing after me, to the Number of 150 small 
Shot at least, many of which cut off several small twigs 
of the Bushes along side of me as I went off. 

When I had got out of the reach of their Shot, into a 
very great Thicket, I lay close for several Hours; and per- 
ceiving they were gone by the noise of their Oars in Row- 
ing off, I came out of my Thicket and travelled a Mile or 
Two along the Water side, below the place where they 
Fired upon me, and then I saw the Sloop under English 
Colours, Sailing out of the Harbour with the Periaguas 
in tow; and then I concluded that it was an English Sloop 
that had been at the Bay, whom the Spaniards had met 
with and taken. 

The next Day I went up to the Tree where I so narrowly 
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Escaped being taken Napping, and there to my surprize 
I found 6 or 7 Shot had gone into the Body of the Tree, 
within a Foot or less of my Head as I sat down; & yet 
thro’ the wonderful goodness of God to me, in the midst 
of all their Fire, and tho’ I was as a Mark set up for them 
to shoot at, none of their Shot touched me. So did God 
as yet signally preserve me. 

After this I Travelled away for my Canoo at the West- 
ern End of the Island, and spent near three Days e’er I 
reached it. In this Long March backward and forward 
I suffered very much from the soreness of my Feet & 
the want of Provision; for this Island is not so plenti- 
fully stored with Fruit as Roatan is, so that I was very 
difficultly put to it for my Subsistence for the 5 or 6 Days 
that I spent here; and besides the Musketoes and Black 
Flys were abundantly more numerous, and vexatious to 
me than at my old Habitation. 

The Difficulties I met with here made me lay aside all 
thoughts of tarrying any time to search the Island. At 
length, much tired and spent I reached my Canoo, and 
found all safe there, to my great Joy; and then I put off 
for Roatan, which was a Royal Palace to me in comparison 
of Bonacco, where I arrived to my great Satisfaction about 
Ten a Clock at Night, & found all things as I left them. 

Here I Lived (if it may be called living) alone for 
about Seven Months more, from the time of my loosing 
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my North British Companion; and spent my time after 
my usual manner in Hunting for my Food and Ranging 
the Islands; till at length it pleased God to send some Com- 
pany to me with whom I could Converse, and enjoy 
somewhat more of the Comforts of Life. 

Sometime in June, 1724, as I was upon my small Island, 
where I often retired for Shelter from the pestering In- 
sects, I saw two large Canooes making into the Harbour; 
as they drew near they saw the smoak of the Fire which 
I had kindled, and wondring what it should mean came 
to a stand. 

I had fresh in my Memory what I met with at Bonacco, 
and was very loth to run the risque of such another firing, 
and therefore stepped to my Canoo upon the back side 
of my small Island, not above 100 feet off from me, and 
immediately went over to my great Mansion, where I 
had places of safety to Shelter me from the Designs of an 
Enemy, and Rooms large and spacious eno’ to give a 
kindly welcome to any ordinary number of Friends. 

They saw me cross the Ferry of about Gun shot over, 
from my little to my great Island, and being as much 
afraid of Spaniards as I was of Pirates, they drew very 
cautiously towards the shoar. I came down upon the 
Beech, shewing my self openly to them, for their caution 
made me think they were no Pirates, and I did not much 


care who else they were. 
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However, I thought I could call to them and know what 
they were before I should be in much danger from their 
shot; and if they proved such as I did not like, I could 
easily retire from them. But before I called, they, who 
were as full of fears as I could be, lay upon their Oars 
and halloed to me, enquiring who I was and whence I 
came. I told them I was an English Man, and had Run 
away from the Pirates. Upon this they drew something 
nearer and enquired who was there besides my self; I 
assured them I was alone. 

Then I took my turn, and asked them who they were and 
whence they came. They told me they were Bay-men, come 
from the Bay. This was comfortable News to me; so I bid 
them pull a shoar, there was no danger, I would stop for 
them. Accordingly they put a shoar, but at some distance 
from me, and first sent one Man a shoar to me; whom I 
went to meet. When the Man came up to me he started 
back, frighted to see such a Poor, Ragged, Lean, Wan, 
Forlorn, Wild, Miserable Object so near him; but upon 
recovering himself, he came and took me by the hand 
and we fell to embracing one another, he with surprize 
and wonder, I with a sort of Extasy of Joy. 

After this was over he took me in his Arms and carried 
me down to their Canooes, where they were all struck 
with astonishment at the sight of me, were glad to re- 


ceive me and expressed a very great tenderness to me. 
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I gave them a short History how I had escaped from 
Low and had lived here alone for Sixteen Months (saving 
three days), what hardship I had met with and what 
danger I had run thro’. They stood amazed! They 
wondred I was alive and expressed a great satisfaction 
in it, that they were come to relieve me. And observing 
I was weak, and my Spirits low, they gave me about a 
Spoonful of Rhum to recruit my fainting Spirits. 

This small quantity, thro’ my long disuse of any Liquor 
higher Spirited than Water, and my present weakness, 
threw my Animal Spirits into such a violent Agitation 
as to obstruct their Motion, and produced a kind of Stu- 
por, which left me for some time bereft of all Sense; some 
of them, perceiving me falling into such a strange Insen- 
sibility, would have given me more of the Same Spirit 
to have recovered me; but those of them that had more 
wit would not allow of it. So I lay for some small time 
in a sort of a Fit, and they were ready to think that they 
should lose me as soon as they had found me. But I 
revived. 

And when I was so thorowly come to my self as to con- 
verse with them, I found they were eighteen Men come 
from the Bay of Honduras, the chief of which were John 
Hope and John Ford. The occasion of their coming 
from the Bay was a Story they had got among them that 
the Spaniards had projected to make a descent upon them 
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by Water, while the Indians were to assault them by Land 
and cut off the Bay; and they retired hither to avoid the 
Destruction that was designed. 

This John Hope and Ford had formerly, upon a like 
occasion, sheltered themselves among these Islands and 
lived for four Years together upon a small Island called 
Barbarat, about two Leagues from Roatan, where they 
had two Plantations, as they called them; and being 
now upon the same design of retreating for a time for 
Safety, they brought with them two Barrels of flower, 
with other Provisions, their Fire-Arms, Ammunition and 
Dogs for Hunting and Nets for tortoise, and an Indian 
Woman to dress their Provisions for them. They chose 
for their chief Residence a small Key about a quarter of 
a Mile Round, lying near to Barbaret, which they called 
the Castle of Comfort, chiefly because it was low and 
clear of Woods and Bushes, where the Wind had an open 
passage and drove away the pestering Muskettoes and 
Gnats. From hence they sent to the other Islands round 
about for Wood and Water and for Materials with which 
they Built two Houses, such as they were, for Shelter. 

And now I seemed to be in a far more likely way to 
Live pretty tollerably than in the Sixteen Months past, 
for besides the having Company, they treated me with 
a great deal of Civility, in their way. They Cloathed me, 
and gave me a large sort of Wrapping Gown to Lodge in 
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a Nights to defend me from the great Dews till their 
Houses were Covered; and we had plenty of Provisions. 
But after all they were Bad Company, and there was 
but little difference between them and the Pirates, as to 
their Common Conversation; only I thought they were 
not now engaged in any such bad designs as rendered 
it unlawful to Joyn with them, nor dangerous to be found 
in their Company. 

In process of time, by the Blessing of God & the Assis- 
tance I received from them, I gathered so much strength 
that I was able sometimes to go out a Hunting with them. 
The Islands hereabouts, I observed before, abound with 
Wild Hogs and Deer and Tortoise. 

Their manner was to go out a number of them in a 
Canoo, sometimes to one Island, sometimes to another, 
and kill what Game they could meet with, and Firk their 
Pork, by beginning at one end of a Hog and cutting along 
to the other end, and so back again till they had gone all 
over him, and flee the flesh in long strings off from the 
Bones; the Venison they took whole or in quarters and 
the Tortoise in like manner; and return home with a 
load of it. What they did not spend presently they hung 
up in their House a smoak drying; and this was a ready 
supply to them at all times. 

I was now ready to think my self out of the reach of 
any danger from an Enemy, for what should bring any 
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here? And I was compassed continually with a Number 
of Men with their Arms ready at hand; and yet when I 
thought my self most secure, I very narrowly escaped 
falling again into the hands of the Pirates. 

It happened about 6 or 7 Months after these Bay-men 
came to me that three Men and I took a Canoo with four 
Oars, to go over to Bonacco, a Hunting and to kill Tor- 
toise. While we were gone the rest of the Bay-men haled 
up their canooes and Dryed and Tarred them, in order 
to go to the Bay and see how matters stood there and to 
fetch off their Effects which they had left behind them, 
in case they should find there was no safety for them in 
tarrying. 

But before they were gone, we, who had met with good 
Success in our Voyage, were upon our return to them with 
a full load of Tortoise and Firkt Pork. As we were upon 
entering into the Mouth of the Harbour, in a Moon-light 
Evening, we saw a great Flash of Light and heard the 
report of a Gun, which we thought was much louder than 
a Musket, out of a large Periagua, which we saw near 
our Castle of Comfort. 

This put us into a great Consternation, and we knew 
not what to make of it. Within a Minute or two we heard 
a Volley of 18 or 20 small Arms discharged upon the shoar, 
and heard some Guns also fired off from the shoar. Upon 


which we were satisfied that some Enemy, Pirates or 
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Spaniards, were attacking our People and, being cut off 
from our Companions by the Periaguas which lay between 
us and them, we thought it our wisest way to save our 
selves as well as we could. So we took down our little 
Mast and Sail, that it might not betray us, and rowed 
out of the Harbour as fast as we could, thinking to make 
our Escape from them undiscovered, to an Island about 
a Mile and half off. 

But they either saw us before we had taken our Sail 
down or heard the noise of our Oars as we made out of 
the Harbour, and came after us with all speed in a Periagua 
of 8or 10 Oars. We saw them coming, & that they gained 
ground upon us apace, & therefore pull’d up for Life, re- 
solving to reach the nearest shoar if possible. 

The Periagua overhaled us so fast that they discharged 
a Swivel Gun at us, which over-shot us; but we made a 
shift to gain the shoar before they were come fairly within 
the reach of their small Arms; which yet they fired upon 
us, aS we were getting a shoar. 

Then they called to us, and told us they were Pirates 
and not Spaniards and we need not fear, they would give 
us good Quarter; supposing this would easily move us 
to surrender our selves to them. But they could not have 
mentioned any thing worse to discourage me from having 
any thing to do with them, for I had the utmost dread of 
a Pirate; and my first aversion to them was now strength- 
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ened with the just fears that if I should fall into their 
hands again, they would soon make a Sacrifice of me for 
my Deserting them. 

I therefore concluded to keep as clear of them as I 
could; and the Bay-men with me had no great inclination 
to be medling with them, and so we made the best of our 
way into the Woods. They took away our Canoo from 
us, and all that was in it; resolving if we would not come 
to them, they would strip us, as far as they were able, of 
all means of Subsistence where we were. 

I who had known what it was to be destitute of all 
things, and alone, was not much concerned about that, 
now that I had Company, and they their Arms with 
them, so that we could have a supply of Provision by 
Hunting and Fire to dress it with. 

This Company, it seems, were some of Spriggs Men, 
who was Commander of the Schooner when I ran away 
from them. This same Spriggs, I know not upon what 
occasion, had cast off the Service of Low and set up for 
himself as the Head of a Party of Rovers, and had now a 
good Ship of 24 Guns and a Barmuda Sloop of 12 Guns 
under his Command, which were now lying in Roatan 
Harbour, where he put in to Water and Clean, at the 
place where I first made my Escape. 

He had discovered our People upon the small Island, 
where they Resided, and-sent a Periagua full of Men to 
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take them. Accordingly they took all the Men a shoar, 
and with them an Indian Woman and Child; those of 
them that were a shoar abused the Woman shamefully. 
They killed one Man after they were come a shoar and 
threw him into one of the Baymen Canooes where their 
Tar was, and set Fire to it and burnt him in it. Then 
they carried our People on Board their Vessels, where 
they were barbarously treated. 

One of the Bay-men, Thomas Grande, turned Pirate, 
and he being acquainted that Old Father Hope (as we 
called him) had hid many things in the Woods, told the 
Pirates of it, who beat poor Hope unmercifully and made 
him go and shew them where he had hid his Treasure, 
which they took away from him. 

After they had kept the Bay-men on board their Ves- 
sels for five Days, then they gave them a Flat of about 
5 or 6 Tons to carry them to the Bay in, but they gave 
them no Provision for their Voyage; and before they sent 
them away they made them Swear to them not to come 
near us, who had made our Escape upon another Island. 

All the while the Vessels rode in the Harbour we kept 
a good look out, but were put to some difficulties because 
we did not dare to make a Fire to dress our Victuals by, 
least it should discover where-abouts we were, so that 
we were forced to live upon Raw Provision for five Days. 


But as soon as they were gone, Father Hope with his 
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Company of Bay-men (little regarding an Oath that was 
forced from them, and thinking it a wicked Oath, better 
broken, than to leave four of us in such a helpless Condi- 
tion), came to us and acquainted us who they were, and 
what they had done. 

Thus the watchful Providence of God, which had so 
often heretofore appeared on my behalf, again took special 
care of me, and sent me out of the way of danger. ’Tis 
very apparent that if I had been with my Companions at 
the usual Residence, I had been taken with them; and if I 
had, it is beyond question (humanely speaking) that I 
should not have escaped with Life, if I should the most 
painful and cruel Death, that the Madness and Rage of 
Spriggs could have invented for me; who would now have 
called to mind the design I was engaged in while we were 
parted from Low, as well as my final Deserting of them. 

Now Old Father Hope and his Company were all de- 
signed for the Bay; only one John Symonds, who had a 
Negro belonging to him, purposed to tarry here for some 
time and carry on some sort of Trade with the Jamaica 
Men upon the Main. I longed to get home to New-Eng- 
land and thought if I went to the Bay with them it was 
very probable that I should in a little while meet with 
some New-England Vessel that would carry me to my 


Native Country, from which I had been so long a poor 
Exile. 
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I asked Father Hope if he would take me with him and 
carry me to the Bay. The Old Man, tho’ he seemed glad 
of my Company, yet told me the many Difficulties that 
lay in the way: as that their Flat was but a poor thing 
to carry so many Men in for near 70 Leagues, which they 
must go before they would be out of the reach of Danger; 
that they had no Provision with them and it was uncer- 
tain how the Weather would prove; they might be a great 
while upon their Passage thither, & their Flat could very 
poorly endure a great Sea; that when they should come 
to the Bay, they knew not how they should meet with 
things there, and they were Daily in Danger of being cut 
off; and it may be I should be longer there, in case all 
was well, than I cared for, e’er I should meet with a Pass- 
age for New-England; for the New-England Vessels often 
Sailed from the Bay to other Ports. So that all things 
considered, he thought I had better stay where I was, 
seeing I was like to have Company; whereas rather than 
I should be left alone he would take me in. 

On the other hand, Symonds, who as I said designed 
to spend some time here, greatly urged me to stay and 
bear him Company. He told me that as soon as the Sea- 
son would permit he proposed to go over to the Main to 
the Jamaica Traders, where I might get a Passage to 
Jamaica and from thence to New-England; probably 
quicker, and undoubtedly much safer than I could from 
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the Bay; and that in the mean while I should fare as he 
did. 
I did not trouble my self much about fareing, for I 
knew I could not fare harder than I had done; but I 
thought, upon the Consideration of the whole, that there 
seemed to be a fairer Prospect of my getting home by the 
way of Jamaica, than the Bay. And therefore I said no 
more to Father Hope about going with him, but concluded 
to stay. So I thanked Father Hope and Company for 
all their Civilities to me, wished them a good Voyage, and 
took leave of them. 

And now there was John Symonds and I and his Negro 
left behind; and a good Providence was it for me that I 
took their Advice and stayed; for tho’ I got not home by 
the way of Jamaica as was proposed, yet I did another 
and quicker way, in which there was more evident Inter- 
positions of the Conduct of Divine Providence, as you 
will hear presently. 

Symonds was provided with a Canoo, Fire-Arms and 
two Dogs, as well as a Negro; with these he doubted not 
but we should be furnished of all that was necessary for 
our Subsistence. With this Company I spent between 
two and three Months after the usual manner in Hunt- 
ing and Ranging the Islands. And yet the Winter Rains 
would not suffer us to hunt much more than needs must. 


When the Season was near approaching for the Jamaica 
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Sent out from France to work as a slave in the Cuban plantations in his youth and became 
one of the most cruel blood-thirsty of pirates on “The Spanish Main”, 
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Traders to be over at Main, Symonds proposed the going 
to some of the other Islands that abounded more with 
Tortoise that he might get the Shells of them and carry 
to the Traders, and in Exchange furnish himself with 
Ozenbrigs and Shoes and such other necessaries as he 
wanted. 

We did so, and having got good store of Tortoise Shell, 
he then proposed to go first for Bonacco, which lies nearer 
to the main than Roatan, that from thence we might take 
a favourable Snatch to run over. 

Accordingly we went to Bonacco, and by that time 
we had been there about Five Days there came up a very 
hard North wind which blew exceeding Fierce, and lasted 
for about three Days; when the heaft of the Storm was 
over, we saw several Vessels standing in for the Harbour; 
their number and largeness made me hope they might be 
Friends; and now an opportunity was coming in which 
Deliverance might be offered to me. 

The Larger Vessels came to Anchor at a great Distance 
off; but a Brigantine came over the Shoals, nearer in 
against the Watering place (for Bonacco as well as Roatan 
abounds with Water) which sent in her Boat with Cask 
for Water. I plainly saw they were Englishmen, and by 
their Garb & Air and number, being but three Men in the 
Boat, concluded they were Friends, and shewed my self 
openly upon the Beech before them. As soon as they saw 
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me they stop’t rowing and called out to me to know who 
I was. 

I told them, and enquired who they were. They let 
me know they were honest Men, about their Lawful 
Business. I then called to them to come a shoar, for 
there was no Body here that would hurt them. They 
came a shoar, and a happy meeting it was for me. Upon 
enquiry I found that the Vessels were the Diamond 
Man-of-War, and a Fleet under his Convoy, bound to 
Jamaica, (many whereof she had parted with in the 
late Storm) which by the Violence of the North had been 
forced so far Southward, and the Man-of-War wanting 
Water, by reason of the Sickness of her Men which oc- 
casioned a great Consumption of it, had touched here 
and sent in the Brigantine to fetch off Water for her. 

Mr. Symonds, who at first kept at the other end of the 
Beech, about half a Mile off (lest the three Men in the 
Boat should refuse to come a shoar, seeing two of us to- 
gether) at length came up to us and became a sharer in 
my Joy, and yet not without some very considerable re- 
luctance at the Thoughts of Parting. 

The Brigantine proved to be of Salem (within two or 
three Miles of my Father’s House) Capt. Dove, Com- 
mander, a Gentleman whom I knew. So now I had the 
prospect of Direct Passage Home. I sent off to Capt. 


Dove, to know if he would give me a Passage home with 
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him, and he was very ready to comply with my desire; 
and upon my going on Board him, besides the great 
Civilities he treated me with, he took me into pay, for he 
had lost a hand and needed me to supply his place. 

The next Day the Man-of-War sent her Long Boat in, 
full of Cask, which they filled with Water, and put on 
Board the Brigantine, who carried them off to her. I had 
one Difficulty more to encounter with which was to take 
leave of Mr. Symonds, Who Wept heartily at parting; 
but this I was forced to go thro’ for the Joy of getting 
home. 

So the latter end of March 1725 we came to Sail, and 
kept Company with the Man-of-War, who was bound 
to Jamaica. The first of April we parted and, thro’ the 
good hand of God upon us, came safe thro’ the Gulf of 
Florida to Salem-Harbour, where we arrived upon Satur- 
day-Evening, the first of May: two Years, Ten Months 
and Fifteen Days after I was first taken by the Pirate 
Low; and Two Years and near two Months after I had 
made my Escape from him upon Roatan Island. I went 
the same Evening to my Father’s House, where I was re- 
ceived as one coming to them from the Dead, with all 


Imaginable Surprize of Joy. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE BUCCANEERS 
17th Century 
Joun EsQuemeELinc* 


After what manner the Pirates arm their vessels, 
and how they regulate their voyages 


1D aaa the Pirates go out to sea, they give notice unto 
everyone that goes upon the voyage, of the day on 
which they ought precisely to embark, intimating also 
unto them their obligation of bringing each man in par- 
ticular so many pounds of powder and bullets as they 
think necessary for that expedition. Being all come on 
board, they join together in council, concerning what 
place they ought first to go unto wherein to get provisions 
—especially of flesh, seeing they scarce eat anything else. 
And of this the most common sort among them is pork. 
The next food is tortoises, which they use to salt a little. 
Sometimes they resolve to rob such or such hog-yards, 
wherein the Spaniards often have a thousand head of 
swine together. They come unto these places in the dark 
of the night, and, having beset the keeper’s lodge, they 
force him to rise and give them as many heads as they 


* From the History of the Buccaneers.—Written by an ex-slave and pirate. 
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desire, threatening withal to kill him in case he disobeys 


their commands or makes any noise. Yea, these menaces 
are oftentimes put in execution, without giving any quar- 
ter unto the miserable swine-keepers or any other person 
that endeavours to hinder their robberies. 

Having gotten provisions of flesh sufficient for their 
voyage, they return unto their ship. Here their allowance, 
twice a day to every one, is as much as he can eat, without 
either weight or measure. Neither does the stewart of 
the vessel give any greater proportion of flesh, or any- 
thing else, unto the Captain than unto the meanest mar- 
iner. The ship being well victualled, they call another 
council, to deliberate towards what place they shall go 
to seek their desperate fortunes. In this council, like- 
wise, they agree upon certain articles, which are put in 
writing, by way of bond or obligation, which every one 
is bound to observe, and all of them, or the chiefest, do 
set their hands unto. Herein they specify, and set down 
very distinctly, what sums of money each particular per- 
son ought to have for that voyage, the fund of all the 
payments being the common stock of what is gotten by 
the whole expedition; for otherwise it is the same law, 
among these people as with other Pirates: No prey, no 
pay. In the first place, therefore, they mention how much 
the Captain ought to have for his ship. Next the salary 


of the carpenter, or shipwright, who careened, mended, 
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and rigged the vessel. This commonly amounts unto 100 
or 150 pieces-of-eight*, being, according to the agreement, 
more or less. Afterwards for provisions and victualling 
they draw out of the same common stock about 200 
pieces-of-eight. Also a competent salary for the surgeon 
and his chest of medicaments, which usually is rated at 
200 or 250 pieces-of-eight. Lastly, they stipulate in writ- 
ing what recompense or reward each one ought to have 
that is either wounded or maimed in his body, suffering 
the loss of any limb, by that voyage. Thus they order 
for the loss of a right arm 600 pieces-of-eight, or 6 slaves; 
for the loss of a left arm 500 pieces-of-eight, or 5 slaves; 
for a right leg 500 pieces-of-eight, or 5 slaves; for a left 
leg 400 pieces-of-eight, or 4 slaves; for an eye 100 pieces- 
of-eight, or one slave; for a finger of the hand the same 
reward as for the eye. All which sums of money, as I 
have said before, are taken out of the capital sum or com- 
mon stock of what is gotten by their piracy. For a very 
exact and equal dividend is made of the remainder among 
them all. Yet herein they have also regard unto qualities 
and places. Thus the Captain, or chief Commander, is 
allotted five or six portions to what the ordinary seamen 
have; the Master’s Mate only two; and other Officers 
proportionable to their employment. After whom they 


*A piece-of-eight is about five shillings sterling. It is a “hard dollar’, the Spanish 
piaster worth about 4s. 2d. (before 1914) 
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draw equal parts from the highest even to the lowest 
mariner, the boys not being omitted. For even these 
draw half a share, by reason that, when they happen to 
take a better vessel than their own, it is the duty of the 
boys to set fire unto the ship or boat wherein they are, 
and then retire unto the prize which they have taken. 
They observe among themselves very good orders. For 
in the prizes they take, it is severely prohibited unto every 
one to usurp anything in particular unto themselves. 
Hence all they take is equally divided, according to what 
has been said before. Yea, they make a solemn oath to 
each other not to abscond, or conceal the least thing they 
find amongst the prey. If afterwards any one is found 
unfaithful, and has contravened the said oath, immedi- 
ately he is separated and turned out of the society. Among 
themselves they are very civil and charitable to each 
other. Insomuch that, if any wants what another has, 
with great liberality they give it one to another. As soon 
as these Pirates have taken any prize of ship or boat, the 
first thing they endeavour is to set on shore the prisoners, 
detaining only some few for their own help and service, 
unto whom also they give their liberty after the space of 
two or three years. They put in very frequently for re- 
freshment at one island or another, but more especially 
into those which lie on the Southern side of the isle of 


Cuba. Here they careen their vessels, and in the mean- 
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while some of them go to hunt, others to cruize upon the 
seas in canoes, seeking their fortune. Many times they 
take the poor fishermen of tortoises, and, carrying them 
to their habitations, they make them work so long as the 
Pirates are pleased. 

In the several parts of America are found four distinct 
species of tortoises. The first hereof are so great that every 
one reaches to the weight of 2 or 3 thousand pounds. The 
scales of the species are so soft as that easily they may be 
cut with a knife. Yet these tortoises are not good to be 
eaten. The second species is of an indifferent bigness, and 
are green in colour. The scales of these are harder than 
the first, and this sort is of a very pleasant taste. The third 
is very little different in size and bigness from the second, 
unless that it has the head something bigger. This third 
species is called by the French cavana, and 1s not good for 
food. The fourth is named caret, being very like to the 
tortoises we have in Europe. This sort keeps most com- 
monly among the rocks, whence they crawl out to seek 
their food, which is for the greatest part nothing but ap- 
ples of the sea. Those other species above-mentioned feed 
upon grass which grows in the water upon the banks of 
the sand. These banks, or shelves, for their pleasant green 
do here resemble the delightful meadows of the United 
Provinces. Their eggs are almost like unto those of the 
crocodile, but without any shell, being only covered with 
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a thin membrane or film. They are found in such prodi- 
gious quantities along the sandy shores of those countries 
that, were they not frequently destroyed by birds, the 
sea would infinitely abound with tortoises. 

These creatures have certain customary places whither 
they repair every year to lay their eggs. The chiefest of 
these places are the three islands called Caymanes, situ- 
ated in the latitude of 20 degrees and 15 minutes North, 
being at the distance of five-and-forty-leagues from the 
isle of Cuba, on the Northern side thereof. 

It is a thing much deserving consideration how the tor- 
toises can find out these islands. For the greatest part of 
them come from the Gulf of Honduras, distant thence the 
whole space of 150 leagues. Certain it is, that many times 
the ships, having lost their latitude through the darkness 
of the weather, have steered their course only by the noise 
of tortoises swimming that way, and have arrived unto 
those isles. When their season of hatching is past, they 
retire towards the island of Cuba, where are many good 
places that afford them food. But while they are at the is- 
lands of Caymanes, they eat very little or nothing. When 
they have been about the space of one month in the seas 
of Cuba, and are grown fat, the Spaniards go out to fish 
them, they being then to be taken in such abundance for 
that they provide with them sufficiently their cities, towns, 
and villages. Their manner of taking them is by making 
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with a great nail a certain kind of dart. This they fix at 
the end of a long stick or pole, with which they wound the 
tortoises, as with a dagger, whensoever they appear above 
water to breathe fresh air. 

The inhabitants of New Spain and Campeche lade their 
principal sorts of merchandizes in ships of great bulk; and 
with these they exercise their commerce to and fro. The 
vessels from Campeche in winter-time set out towards 
Caracas, Trinity Isles, and that of Margarita. For in sum- 
mer the winds are contrary, though very favourable to re- 
turn unto Campeche, as they used to do at the beginning of 
that season. The Pirates are not ignorant of these times, 
being very dexterous in searching out all places and cir- 
cumstances most suitable to their designs. Hence in the 
places and seasons afore-mentioned, they cruize upon the 
said ships for some while. But, in case they can perform 
nothing, and that fortune does not favour them with some 
prize or other, after holding a council thereupon, they 
commonly enterprize things very desperate. Of these their 
resolutions I shall give you one instance very remarkable. 
One certain Pirate, whose name was Pierre Francois or 
Peter Francis, happened to be a long time at sea with his 
boat and six-and-twenty persons, waiting for the ships 
that were to return from Maracaibo towards Campeche. 
Not being able to find anything, nor get any prey, at last 
he resolved to direct his course to Rancherias, which is 
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nigh unto the river called De la Plata, in the latitude of 
twelve-degrees-and-a-half North. In this place lies a rich 
bank of pearl, to the fishery whereof they yearly send 
from Cartagena a fleet of a dozen vessels, with a man-of- 
war for their defence. Every vessel has at least a couple 
of negroes in it, who are very dexterous in diving, even to 
the depths of six fathoms within the sea, whereabouts 
they find good store of pearls. Upon this fleet of vessels, 
though small, called the Pearl Fleet, Pierre Francois re- 
solved to adventure rather than go home with empty 
hands. They rode at anchor, at that time, at the mouth 
of the river De la Hacha, the man-of-war being scarce 
half-a-league distant from the small ships, and the wind 
very calm. Having espied them in this posture, he pres- 
ently pulled down his sails and rowed along the coast, 
dissembling to be a Spanish vessel that came from Mara- 
caibo and only passed that way. But, no sooner was he 
come unto the Pearl Bank, when suddenly he assaulted 
the Vice-Admiral of the said fleet, mounted with 8 guns 
and three-score men well armed, commanding them to 
surrender. But the Spaniards, running to their arms, did 
do what they could to defend themselves, fighting for 
some while; till at last they were constrained to submit 
unto the Pirate. Being thus possessed of the Vice-Admiral, 
he resolved next to adventure with some other stratagem 
upon the man-of-war, thinking thereby to get strength 
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sufficient to master the rest of the fleet. With this intent 
he presently sank his own boat in the river; and, putting 
forth the Spanish colours, weighed anchor; with a little 
wind they began to stir, having with promises and menaces 
compelled most of the Spaniards to assist him in his de- 
sign. But no sooner did the man-of—war perceive one of 
his fleet to set sail when he did so too, fearing lest the 
mariners should have any design to run away with the 
vessel and riches they had on board. This caused the Pi- 
rates immediately to give over that dangerous enter- 
prize, as thinking themselves unable to encounter force 
to force with the said man-of-war that now came against 
them. Hereupon they attempted to get out of the river 
and gain the open seas with the riches they had taken, by 
making as much sail as possibly the vessel would bear. 
This being perceived by the man-of-war, he presently 
gave um chase. But the Pirates, having laid on too much 
sail, and a gust of wind suddenly arising, had their main- 
mast blown down by the board, which disabled ’um from 
prosecuting their escape. 

This unhappy event much encouraged those that were 
in the man-of-war, they advancing and gaining upon the 
Pirates every moment; by which means at last they were 
overtaken. But, these notwithstanding, finding them- 
selves still with two-and-twenty persons sound, the rest 
being either killed or wounded, resolved to defend them- 
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selves so long as it were possible. This they performed 
very courageously for some while, until thereunto forced 
by the man-of-war, they were compelled to surrender. 
Yet was not this done without articles, which the Span- 
iards were glad to allow them, as follows: That they should 
not use them as slaves, forcing them to carry or bring 
stones or employing them in other labours for three or 
four years, as they commonly employ their negroes. But 
that they should set them on shore upon free land, with- 
out doing them harm in their bodies. Upon these articles 
they delivered themselves, with all that they had taken, 
which was worth only in pearls to the value of above 
100,000 pieces-of-eight, besides the vessel, provisions, 
goods, and other things. All which being put together 
would have made unto this Pirate one of the greatest 
prizes he could desire: which he had obtained, had it not 
been for the loss of his main-mast, as was said before. 
Another bold attempt, not unlike unto that which I 
have related nor less remarkable, I shall also give you at 
present. A certain Pirate, born in Portugal and from 
the name of his country called Bartholomew Portugues, 
was cruizing in his boat from Jamaica (wherein he had 
only thirty men and four small guns) upon the Cape de 
Corrientes, in the island of Cuba. In this place he met 
with a great ship that came from Maracaibo and Carte- 
gena, bound for the Havana, well provided with twenty 
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great guns and threescore-and-ten men, between passen- 
gers and mariners. This ship he presently assaulted, but 
found as strongly defended by them that were on board. 
The Pirate escaped the first encounter, resolving to at- 
tack her more vigorously than before, seeing he had sus- 
tained no great damage hitherto. This resolution he 
boldly performed, renewing his assaults so often, till that 
after a long and dangerous fight, he became master of 
the great vessel. The Portuguese lost only ten men and 
had four wounded, so that he had still remaining twenty 
fighting men, whereas the Spaniards had double the same 
number. Having possessed themselves of such a ship, and 
the wind being contrary to return unto Jamaica, they 
resolved to steer their course towards the Cape of Saint 
Antony (which lies on the Western side of the isle of 
Cuba), there to repair themselves and take in fresh water, 
of which they had great necessity at that time. 

Being now very near unto the cape above-mentioned, 
they unexpectedly met with three great ships that were 
coming from New Spain and bound for the Havana. By 
these, as not being able to escape, they were easily re- 
taken, both ship and Pirates. Thus they were all made 
prisoners through the sudden change of fortune, and 
found themselves poor, oppressed, and stripped of all 
the riches they had seized so little before. The cargo of 
this ship consisted of 120,000 weight of coco-nuts, the 
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chiefest ingredient of that rich liquor called chocolate, 
and threescore-and-ten thousand pieces-of-eight. Two 
days after this misfortune, there happened to arise an 
huge and dangerous tempest, which largely separated 
the ships from one another. The great vessel, wherein 
the Pirates were, arrived at Campeche, where many con- 
siderable merchants came to salute and welcome the 
Captain thereof. These presently knew the Portuguese 
Pirate, as being him who had committed innumerable 
excessive insolences upon those coasts, not only infinite 
murders and robberies but also lamentable incendiums*, 
which those of Campeche still preserved very fresh in 
their memory. 

Hereupon, the next day after their arrival, the magis- 
trates of the city sent several of their officers to demand 
and take into custody the criminal prisoners from on 
board the ship, with intent to punish them according to 
their deserts. Yet, fearing lest the Captain of those Pi- 
rates should escape out of their hands on shore (as he had 
formerly done, being once their prisoner in the city be- 
fore), they judged it more convenient to leave him safely 
guarded on board the ship for the present. In the mean- 
while they caused a gibbet to be erected, whereupon to 
hang him the very next day, without any other form of 
process than to lead him from the ship unto the place of 


* Conflagrations. 
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punishment. The rumour of this future tragedy was pres- 
ently brought unto Bartolomew Portugues’ ears, where- 
by he sought all the means he could to escape that night. 
With this design he took two earthen jars, wherein the 
Spaniards usually carry wine from Spain unto the West 
Indies, and stopped them very well, intending to use 
them for swimming, as those who are unskilful in that 
art do calabashes, a sort of pumpkins, in Spain, and in 
other places empty bladders. Having made this necessary 
preparation, he waited for the night, when all should be 
asleep, even the sentry that guarded him. But, seeing he 
could not escape his vigilancy, he secretly purchased a 
knife, and with the same gave him such a mortal stab as 
suddenly deprived him of life and the possibility of mak- 
ing any noise. At that instant he committed himself to 
sea, with those two earthen jars before-mentioned, and 
by their help and support, though never having learned 
to swim, he reached the shore. Being arrived upon land 
without any delay he took his refuge in the woods, where 
he hid himself for three days, without daring to appear, 
nor eating any other food than wild herbs. 

Those of the city failed not the next day to make a dili- 
gent search for him in the woods, where they concluded 
him to be. This strict inquiry Portugues had the conven- 
ience to espy from the hollow of a tree, wherein he lay 
absconded. Hence perceiving them to return without find- 
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ing what they sought for, he adventured to sally forth 
towards the coast called Del Golfo Triste, forty leagues 
distant from the city of Campeche. Hither he arrived 
within a fortnight after his escape from the ship. In which 
space of time, as also afterwards, he endured extreme 
hunger, thirst, and fears of falling again into the hands 
of the Spaniards. For during all this journey he had no 
other provision with him than a small calabash, with a 
little water; neither did he eat anything else than a few 
shell-fish, which he found among the rocks nigh the sea- 
shore. Besides that, he was compelled to pass yet some 
rivers, not knowing well to swim. Being in this distress, 
he found an old board which the waves had thrown upon 
the shore, wherein did stick a few great nails. These he 
took, and with no small labour whetted against a stone, 
until that he had made them capable of cutting like unto 
knives, though very imperfectly. With these, and no 
better instruments, he cut down some branches of trees, 
the which with twigs and osiers he joined together, and 
made as well as he could a boat, or rather a raft!, where- 
with he rafted? over the rivers. Thus he arrived finally 
at the Cape of Golfo Triste, as was said before, where he 
happened to find a certain vessel of Pirates, who were 
great comrades of his own, and were lately come from 
Jamaica. 


Unto these Pirates he instantly related all his adver- 
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sities and misfortunes, and withal demanded of them that 
they would fit him with a boat and 20 men. With which 
company alone he promised to return to Campeche and 
assault the ship that was in the river, by which he had 
been taken, and escaped fourteen days before. They 
readily granted his request, and equipped him a boat 
with the said number of men. With this small company 
he set forth towards the execution of his design, which 
he bravely performed eight days after he separated from 
his comrades at the Cape of Golfo Triste. For, being ar- 
rived at the river of Campeche, with an undaunted 
courage and without any rumour of noise he assaulted 
the ship before-mentioned. Those that were on board 
were persuaded this was a boat from land that came to 
bring contra banda goods; and hereupon were not in any 
posture of defence. Thus the Pirates, laying hold on this 
occasion, assaulted them without any fear of ill success, 
and in short space of time compelled the Spaniards to 
surrender. 

Being now masters of the ship, they immediately 
weighed anchor and set sail, determining to fly from the 
port lest they should be pursued by other vessels. This 
they did with extremity of joy, seeing themselves pos- 
sessors of such a brave ship. Especially Portugues, their 
captain, who now by a second turn of fortune’s wheel 


was become rich and powerful again, who had been so 
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lately in that same vessel a poor miserable prisoner and 
condemned to the gallows. With this great purchase he 
designed in his mind greater things; which he might well 
hope to obtain, seeing he had found in the vessel great 
quantity of rich merchandize still remaining on board, 
although the plate had been transported into the city. 
Thus he continued his voyage towards Jamaica for some 
days. But coming nigh into the isle of Pinos, on the South 
side of the island of Cuba, fortune suddenly turned her 
back unto him once more, never to show him her coun- 
tenance again. For a horrible storm arising at sea occa- 
sioned the ship to split against the rocks or banks called 
Jardines. Insomuch that the vessel was totally lost, and 
Portugues, with his companions, escaped in a canoe. 
After this manner he arrived at Jamaica, where he re- 
mained no long time, being only there till he could pre- 
pare himself to seek his fortune anew, which from that 
time proved always adverse unto him. 

Nothing less rare and admirable than the preceding 
are the actions of another Pirate, who at present lives at 
Jamaica, and who has on sundry occasions enterprized 
and achieved things very strange. The place of his birth 
was the city of Groningen, in the United Provinces; but 
his own proper name is not known: the Pirates, his com- 
panions, having only given him that of Roche Brasiliano 


by reason of his long residence in the country of Brazil, 
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whence he was forced to flee, when the Portuguese retook 
those countries from the West India Company of Am- 
sterdam, several nations then inhabiting at Brazil (as 
English, French, Dutch, and others) being constrained to 
seek new fortunes. 

This fellow at that conjuncture of time retired unto 
Jamaica, where, being at a stand how to get a livelihood, 
he entered himself into the society of Pirates. Under these 
he served in quality of a private mariner for some while, 
in which degree he behaved himself so well as made him 
both beloved and respected by all, as one that deserved 
to be their Commander for the future. One day certain 
mariners happened to engage in a dissension with their 
Captain; the effect whereof was that they left the boat. 
Brasiliano followed the rest, and by these was chosen 
for their conductor and leader, who also fitted him out a 
boat or small vessel, wherein he received the title of 
Captain. 

Few days were past from his being chosen Captain, 
when he took a great ship that was coming from New Spain, 
on board of which he found great quantity of plate, and 
both one and the other he carried to Jamaica. This ac- 
tion gave him renown, and caused him to be both esteemed 
and feared, every one apprehending him much aboard. 
Howbeit, in his domestic and private affairs he had no 


good behaviour nor government over himself; for in these 
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he would oftentimes shew himself either brutish or fool- 
ish. Many times being in drink, he would run up and down 
the streets, beating or wounding whom he met, no per- 
son daring to oppose him or make any resistance. 

Unto the Spaniards he always showed himself very 
barbarous and cruel, only out of an inveterate hatred he 
had against that nation. Of these he commanded several 
to be burned to death, for no other crime than that they 
would not shew him the places, or hog-yards, where he 
might steal swine. After many of these cruelties, it hap- 
pened, as he was cruising upon the coasts of Campeche, 
that a dismal tempest suddenly surprised him. This 
proved to be so violent that at last his ship was wrecked 
upon the coasts, the mariners only escaping with their 
muskets and some few bullets and powder, which were 
the only things they could save of all that was in the ves- 
sel. The place where the ship was lost was precisely be- 
tween Campeche and the Golfo Triste. Here they got 
on shore in a canoe, and, marching along the coast with 
all the speed they could, they directed their course 
towards Golfo Triste, as being a place where the Pirates 
commonly used to repair and refresh themselves. Being 
upon this journey and all very hungry and thirsty, as is 
usual in desert places, they were pursued by some Span- 
iards, being a whole troop of a hundred horsemen. Brasil- 
iano no sooner perceived this imminent danger than he 
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animated his companions, telling them: We had better, fel- 
low soldiers, choose to die under our arms fighting, as it be- 
comes men of courage, than surrender unto the Spaniards, 
who, in case they overcome us, will take away our lives with 
cruel torments. The Pirates were no more than 30 in num- 
ber, who, notwithstanding, seeing their brave Commander 
oppose himself with courage unto the enemy, resolved 
to do the like. Hereupon they faced the troop of Spaniards 
and discharged their muskets against them with such 
dexterity that they killed one horsemen with almost 
every shot. The fight continued for the space of an hour, 
till at last the Spaniards were put to flight by the Pirates. 
They stripped the dead, and took from them what they 
thought most convenient for their use. But such as were 
not already dead, they helped to quit the miseries of life 
with the ends of their muskets. 

Having vanquished the enemy, they all mounted on 
several horses they found in the field, and continued the 
journey afore-mentioned, Brasiliano having lost but two 
of his companions in this bloody fight, and had two others 
wounded. As they prosecuted their way, before they came 
unto the port they espied a boat from Campeche, well 
manned, that rode at anchor, protecting a small number 
of canoes that were lading wood. Hereupon they sent a 
detachment of six of their men to watch them; and these 
the next morning by a wild assault possessed themselves 
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of the canoes. Having given notice unto their compan- 
ions, they went all on board, and with no great difficulty 
took also the boat, or little man-of-war, their convoy. 
Thus having rendered themselves masters of the whole 
fleet, they wanted only provisions, which they found but 
very small aboard those vessels. But this defect was sup- 
plied by the horses, which they instantly killed and 
salted with salt, which by good fortune the woodcutters 
had brought with them. Upon which victuals they made 
shift to keep themselves until such time as they could 
purchase better. 

These very same Pirates, I mean Brasiliano and his 
companions, took also another ship that was going from 
New Spain unto Maracaibo, laden with divers sorts of 
merchandize, and a very considerable number of pieces- 
of-eight, which were designed to buy coco-nuts for their 
lading home. All these prizes they carried into Jamaica, 
where they safely arrived, and, according to their custom, 
wasted in a few days in taverns and stews all they had 
gotten, by giving themselves to all manner of debauchery 
with strumpets and wine. Such of these Pirates are found 
who will spend 2 or 3 thousand pieces-of-eight in one 
night, not leaving themselves peradventure a good shirt 
to wear on their backs in the morning. Thus upon a cer- 
tain time I saw one of them give unto a common strumpet 
five hundred pieces-of-eight. My own master would buy, 
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on like occasions, a whole pipe of wine, and, placing it in 
the street, would force every one that passed by to drink 
with him; threatening also to pistol them, in case they 
would not do it. At other times he would do the same 
with barrels of ale or beer. And, very often, with both 
his hands, he would throw these liquors about the streets, 
and wet the clothes of such as walked by, without regard- 
ing whether he spoiled their apparel or not, were they 
men or women. 

Among themselves, and to each other, these Pirates are 
extremely liberal and free. If any one of them has lost all 
his goods, which often happens in their manner of life, they 
freely give him, and make him partaker of what they have. 
In taverns and ale-houses they always have great credit; 
but in such houses at Jamaica they ought not to run very 
deep in debt, seeing the inhabitants of that island do 
easily sell one another for debt. Thus it happened unto 
my patron, or master, to be sold for a debt of a tavern, 
wherein he had spent the greatest part of his money. This 
man had, within the space of three months before, 3000 
pieces-of-eight in ready cash, all which he wasted in that 
short space of time, and became so poor as I have told 
you. 

But now to return to our discourse: I must let my reader 
know that Brasiliano, after having spent all that he had 


robbed, was constrained to go to sea again, to seek his 
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fortune once more. Thus he set forth towards the coast 
of Campeche, his common place of rendezvous. Fifteen 
days after his arrival there, he put himself into a canoe, 
with intent to espy the port of that city, and see if he 
could rob any Spanish vessel. But his fortune was so bad 
that both he and all his men were taken prisoners, and 
carried into the presence of the Governor. This man im- 
mediately cast them into a dungeon, with full intention to 
hang them every person. And doubtless he had per- 
formed his intent, were it not for a stratagem that Brasil- 
iano used, which proved sufficient to save their lives. He 
wrote therefore a letter unto the Governor, making him 
believe it came from other Pirates that were abroad at 
sea, and withal telling him: He should have a care how he 
used those persons he had in his custody. For in case he 
caused them any harm, they did swear unto him they would 
never give quarter to any person of the Spanish nation that 
should fall into their hands. 

Because these Pirates had been many times at Cam- 
peche, and in many other towns and villages of the West 
Indies belonging to the Spanish dominions, the Governor 
began to fear what mischief they might cause by means 
of their companions abroad, in case he should punish them. 
Hereupon he released them out of prison, exacting only 
an oath of them beforehand that they would leave their 
exercise of piracy for ever. And withal he sent them as 
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common mariners, or passengers in the galleons, to Spain. 
They got in this voyage altogether 500 pieces-of-eight, 
whereby they tarried not long there after their arrival. 
But, providing themselves with some few necessaries, 
they all returned unto Jamaica within a little while; 
whence they set forth again to sea, committing greater 
robberies and cruelties than ever they had done before; 
but more especially abusing the poor Spaniards that hap- 
pened to fall into their hands, with all sorts of cruelty 
imaginable. 

The Spaniards perceiving they could gain nothing upon 
this sort of people, nor diminish their number, which 
rather increased daily, resolved to diminish the number 
of their ships wherein they exercised trading to and fro. 
But neither was this resolution of any effect, or did them 
any good service. For the Pirates, finding not so many 
ships at sea as before, began to gather into greater com- 
panies and land upon the Spanish dominions, ruining 
whole cities, towns, and villages; and withal pillaging, 
burning, and carrying away as much as they could find 
possible. 

The first Pirate who gave a beginning unto these in- 
vasions by land was named Lewis Scot, who sacked and 
pillaged the City of Campeche. He almost ruined the 
town, robbing and destroying all he could; and, after he 
had put it to the ransom of an excessive sum of money, 
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he left it. After Scot came another named Mansvelt, who 
enterprized to set footing in Granada, and penetrate with 
his piracies even unto the South Sea. Both which things 
he effected, til that at last, for want of provision, he was 
constrained to go back. He assaulted the isle of Saint 
Catharine, which was the first land he took, and upon it 
some few prisoners. These showed him the way towards 
Cartagena, which is a principal city situate in the king- 
dom of New Granada. But the bold attempts and actions 
of John Davis, born at Jamaica, ought not to be forgotten 
in this history, as being some of the most remarkable 
thereof: especially his rare prudence and valour, where- 
with he behaved himself in the aforementioned kingdom 
of Granada. This Pirate, having cruized a long time in 
the Gulf of Pocatauro upon the ships that were expected 
from Cartagena bound for Nicaragua, and not being able 
to meet any of the said ships, resolved at last to land in 
Nicaragua, leaving his ship concealed about the coast. 
This design he presently put in execution. For taking 
four-score men, out of four-score-and-ten which he had 
in all (the rest being left to keep the ship), he divided 
them equally into three canoes. His intent was to rob 
the churches, and rifle the houses of the chief citizens of 
the aforesaid town of Nicaragua. Thus, in the obscurity 
of the night, they mounted the river which leads to that 
city, rowing with oars in their canoes. By day they con- 
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cealed themselves and boats under the branches of trees 
that were upon the banks. These grow very thick and in- 
tricate along the sides of the rivers in those countries, as 
also along the sea-coast. Under which, likewise, those 
who remained behind absconded their vessel, lest they 
should be seen either by fishermen or Indians. After this 
manner they arrived at the city the third night, where 
the sentry who kept the post of the river thought them to 
be fishermen that had been fishing in the lake. And as the 
greatest part of the Pirates are skilful in the Spanish 
tongue, so he never doubted thereof as soon as he heard 
them speak. They had in their company an Indian, who 
had run away from his master because he would make 
him a slave after having served him a long time. This 
Indian went first on shore, and, rushing at the sentry, he 
instantly killed him. Being animated with this success, 
they entered into the city, and went directly to three or 
four houses of the chiefest citizens, where they knocked 
with dissimulation. These, believing them to be friends, 
opened the doors, and the Pirates, suddenly possessing 
themselves of the houses, robbed all the money and plate 
they could find. Neither did they spare the churches 
and most sacred things, all which were pillaged and pro- 
faned without any respect or veneration. 

In the meanwhile great cries and lamentation were 
heard about the town, of some who had escaped their 
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hands; by which means the whole city was brought in to an 
uproar and alarm. Hence the whole number of citizens 
rallied together, intending to put themselves in defence. 
This being perceived by the Pirates, they instantly put 
themselves to flight, carrying with them all that they 
had robbed, and likewise some prisoners. These they led 
away, to the intent that, if-any of them should happen 
to be taken by the Spaniards, they might make use of 
them for ransom. Thus they got unto their ship, and with 
all speed imaginable put out to sea, forcing the prisoners, 
before they would let them go, to procure them as much 
flesh as they thought necessary for their voyage to Ja- 
maica. But, no sooner had they weighed anchor, when 
they saw on shore a troop of about five hundred Spaniards, 
all being very well armed, at the sea-side. Against these 
they let fly several guns, wherewith they forced them to 
quit the sands and retire towards home, with no small 
regret to see those Pirates carry away so much plate of 
their churches and houses, though distant at least 40 
leagues from the sea. 

These Pirates robbed on this occasion above 4000 pieces- 
of-eight in ready money, besides great quantities of plate 
uncoined and many jewels. All which was computed to 
be worth the sum of 50,000 pieces-of-eight or more. With 
this great purchase they arrived at Jamaica soon after 
the exploit. But, as this sort of people are never masters 
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of their money but a very little while, so were they soon 
constrained to seek more, by the same means they had used 
before. This adventure caused Captain John Davis, pres- 
ently after his return, to be chosen Admiral of seven or 
eight boats of Pirates, he being now esteemed by common 
consent an able conductor for such enterprizes as these 
were. He began the exercise of this new command by 
directing his fleet towards the coasts of the north of Cuba, 
there to wait for the fleet which was to pass from New 
Spain. But, not being able to find anything by this design, 
they determined to go towards the coasts of Florida. Be- 
ing arrived there, they landed part of their men, and 
sacked a small city named Saint Augustine of Florida, 
the castle of which place had a garrison of 200 men, the 
which, notwithstanding, could not prevent the pillage of 
the city, they effecting it without receiving the least 
damage from either soldiers or townsmen. 


THE GHOST-SHIP* 


RicHARD MIDDLETON 


AIRFIELD is a little village lying near the Portsmouth 
Road about half-way between London and the sea. 
Strangers who find it by accident now and then, call it a 
pretty, old-fashioned place; we who live in it and call it 
home don’t find anything very pretty about it, but we 
should be sorry to live anywhere else. Our minds have 
taken the shape of the inn and the church and the green, 
I suppose. At all events we never feel comfortable out of 
Fairfield. 

Of course the Cockneys, with their vasty houses and 
noise-ridden streets, can call us rustics if they choose, but 
for all that Fairfield is a better place to live in than Lon- 
don. Doctor says that when he goes to London his mind 
is bruised with the weight of the houses, and he was a 
Cockney born. He had to live there himself when he was 
a little chap, but he knows better now. You gentlemen 
may laugh—perhaps some of you come from London way 
—but it seems to me that a witness like that is worth a 
gallon of arguments. 

Dull? Well, you might find it dull, but I assure you 


* Captain Bartholomew Roberts the “hero”’ of this tale was a celebrated English 
pirate and sea-rover who flourished about the time of Queen Anne. 
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that I’ve listened to all the London yarns you have spun 
to-night, and they’re absolutely nothing to the things 
that happen at Fairfield. It’s because of our way of 
thinking and minding our own business. If one of your 
Londoners were set down on the green of a Saturday night 
when the ghosts of the lads who died in the war keep 
tryst with the lasses who lie in the churchyard, he couldn’t 
help being curious and interfering, and then the ghosts 
would go somewhere where it was quieter. But we just 
let them come and go and don’t make any fuss, and in 
consequence Fairfield is the ghostiest place in all England. 
Why, I’ve seen a headless man sitting on the edge of the 
well in broad daylight, and the children playing about 
his feet as if he were their father. Take my word for it, 
spirits know when they are well off as much as human 
beings. 

Still, I must admit that the thing I’m going to tell you 
about was queer even for our part of the world, where 
three packs of ghost-hounds hunt regularly during the 
season, and blacksmith’s great-grandfather is busy all 
night shoeing the dead gentlemen’s horses. Now that’s 
a thing that wouldn’t happen in London, because of their 
interfering ways, but blacksmith he lies up aloft and 
sleeps as quiet as a lamb. Once when he had a bad head 
he shouted down to them not to make so much noise, and 


in the morning he found an old guinea left on the anvil 
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as an apology. He wears it on his watch-chain now. But 
I must get on with my story; if I start telling you about 
the queer happenings at Fairfield I’ll never stop. 

It all came of the great storm in the spring of ’97, the 
year that we had two great storms. This was the first 
one, and I remember it very well, because I found in the 
morning that it had lifted the thatch of my pigsty into 
the widow’s garden as clean as a boy’s kite. When I 
looked over the hedge, widow—Tom Lamport’s widow 
that was—was prodding for her nasturtiums with a daisy- 
grubber. After I had watched her for a little I went down 
to the “Fox and Grapes” to tell landlord what she had 
said to me. Landlord he laughed, being a married man 
and at ease with the sex “Come to that,” he said, “the 
tempest has blowed something into my field. A kind of 
a ship I think it would be.” 

I was surprised at that until he explained that it was 
only a ghost-ship and would do no hurt to the turnips. 
We argued that it had been blown up from the sea at 
Portsmouth, and then we talked of something else. There 
were two slates down at the parsonage and a big tree in 
Lumley’s meadow. Jt was a rare storm. 

I reckon the wind had blown our ghosts all over Eng- 
land. They were coming back for days afterwards with 
foundered horses and as footsore as possible, and they 
were so glad to get back to Fairfield that some of them 
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walked up the street crying like little children. Squire 
said that his great-grandfather’s great-grandfather hadn’t 
looked so dead-beat since the battle of Naseby, and he’s 
an educated man. 

What with one thing and another, I should think it 
was a week before we got straight again, and then one 
afternoon I met the landlord on the green and he had a 
worried face. “I wish you’d come and have a look at 
that ship in my field,” he said to me; “it seems to me it’s 
leaning real hard on the turnips. I can’t bear thinking 
what the missus will say when she sees it.” 

I walked down the lane with him, and sure enough there 
was a ship in the middle of his field, but such a ship as 
no man had seen on the water for three hundred years, 
let alone in the middle of a turnip-field. It was all painted 
black and covered with carvings, and there was a great 
bay window in the stern for all the world like the Squire’s 
drawing-room. There was a crowd of little black cannon 
on deck and looking out of her portholes, and she was 
anchored at each end to the hard ground. I have seen 
the wonders of the world on picture-postcards, but I have 
never seen anything to equal that. 

“‘She seems very solid for a ghost-ship,” I said, seeing 
the landlord was bothered. 

“T should say it’s a betwixt and between,” he answered, 
puzzling it over, “but it’s going to spoil a matter of fifty 
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turnips, and missus she’ll want it moved.” We went up 
to her and touched the side, and it was as hard as a real 
ship. “‘ Now there’s folks in England would call that very 
curious,” he said. 

Now I don’t know much about ships, but I should 
think that that ghost-ship weighed a solid two hundred 
tons, and it seemed to me that she had come to stay, so 
that I felt sorry for landlord, who was a married man. 
“All the horses in Fairfield won’t move her out of my 
turnips,” he said, frowning at her. 

Just then we heard a noise on her deck, and we looked 
up and saw that a man had come out of her cabin and was 
looking down at us very peaceably. He was dressed in a 
black uniform set out with rusty gold lace, and he had a 
great cutlass by his side in a brass sheath. “I’m Captain 
Bartholomew Roberts,” he said, in a gentleman’s voice, 
“put in for recruits. I seem to have brought her rather 
far up the harbour.” 

“Harbour!” cried landlord; ‘“‘why, you’re fifty miles 
from the sea.” 

Captain Roberts didn’t turn a hair. “So much as that, 
is it?” he said coolly. “Well, it’s of no consequence.” 

Landlord was a bit upset at this. “I don’t want to be 
unneighborly,” he said, “but I wish you hadn’t brought 
your ship into my field. You see, my wife sets great store 


on these turnips.” 
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The captain took a pinch of snuff out of a fine gold 
box that he pulled out of his pocket, and dusted his fingers 
with a silk handkerchief in a very genteel fashion. “I’m 
only here for a few months,” he said; “but if a testimony 
of my esteem would pacify your good lady I should be 
content,” and with the words he loosed a great gold brooch 
from the neck of his coat and tossed it down to landlord. 

Landlord blushed as red as a strawberry. “I’m not 
denying she’s fond of jewellery,” he said, “but it’s too 
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much for half a sackful of turnips.” And indeed it was a 
handsome brooch. 

The captain laughed. “Tut, man,” he said, “it’s a 
forced sale, and you deserve a good price. Say no more 
about it;” and nodding good-day to us, he turned on his 
heel and went into the cabin. Landlord walked back up 
the lane like a man with a weight off his mind. “That 
tempest has blowed me a bit of luck,” he said; “the missus 
will be main pleased with that brooch. It’s better than 
blacksmith’s guinea, any day.” 

Ninety-seven was Jubilee year, the year of the second 
Jubilee, you remember, and we had great doings at Fair- 
field, so that we hadn’t much time to bother about the 
ghost-ship, though anyhow it isn’t our way to meddle in 
things that don’t concern us. Landlord, he saw his tenant 
once or twice when he was hoeing his turnips and passed 


the time of day, and landlord’s wife wore her new brooch 
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to church every Sunday. But we didn’t mix much with 
the ghosts at any time, all except an idiot lad there was 
in the village, and he didn’t know the difference between 
a man and a ghost, poor innocent! On Jubilee Day, how- 
ever, somebody told Captain Roberts why the church bells 
were ringing, and he hoisted a flag and fired off his guns 
like a loyal Englishman. ’Tis true the guns were shotted, 
and one of the round shot knocked a hole in Farmer 
Johnstone’s barn, but nobody thought much of that in 
such a season of rejoicing. 

It wasn’t till our celebrations were over that we noticed 
that anything was wrong in Fairfield. “Twas shoemaker 
who told me first about it one morning at the “Fox and 
Grapes.” “You know my great great-uncle?” he said to 
me. 

“You mean Joshua, the quiet lad,” I answered, know- 
ing him well. 

“Quiet!”’ said shoemaker indignantly. “Quiet you 
call him, coming home at three o’clock every morning as 
drunk as a magistrate and waking up the whole house 
with his noise.” 

“Why, it can’t be Joshua!” I said, for I knew him for 
one of the most respectable young ghosts in the village. 

“Joshua it is,” said shoemaker; “and one of these 
nights he’ll find himself out in the street if he isn’t care- 
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This kind of talk shocked me, I can tell you, for I don’t 
like to hear a man abusing his own family, and I could 
hardly believe that a steady youngster like Joshua had 
taken to drink. But just then in came butcher Aylwin 
in such a temper that he could hardly drink his beer. 
“The young puppy! the young puppy!” he kept on say- 
ing; and it was some time before shoemaker and I found 
out that he was talking about his ancestor that fell at 
Senlac. 

“Drink?” said shoemaker hopefully, for we all like 
company in our misfortunes, and butcher nodded grimly. 

“The young noodle,” he said, emptying his tankard. 

Well, after that I kept my ears open, and it was the 
same story all over the village. There was hardly a young 
man among all the ghosts of Fairfield who didn’t roll 
home in the small hours of the morning the worse for 
liquor. I used to wake up in the night and hear them 
stumble past my house, singing outrageous songs. The 
worst of it was that we couldn’t keep the scandal to our- 
selves, and the folk at Greenhill began to talk of “sodden 
Fairfield” and taught their children to sing a song about 
us: 

“Sodden Fairfield, sodden Fairfield, has no use 
for bread-and-butter, 

Rum for breakfast, rum for dinner, rum for tea, 
and rum for supper!” 
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We are easy-going in our village, but we didn’t like 
that. 

Of course we soon found out where the young fellows 
went to get the drink, and landlord was terribly cut up 
that his tenant should have turned out so badly, but his 
wife wouldn’t hear of parting with the brooch, so that 
he couldn’t give the Captain notice to quit. But as time 
went on, things grew from bad to worse, and at all hours 
of the day you would see those young reprobates sleeping 
it off on the village green. Nearly every afternoon a ghost- 
wagon used to jolt down to the ship with a lading of rum, 
and though the older ghosts seemed inclined to give the 
Captain’s hospitality the go-by, the youngsters were 


neither to hold nor to bind. 
So one afternoon when I was taking my nap I heard a 


knock at the door, and there was parson looking very se- 
rious, like a man with a job before him that he didn’t 
altogether relish. “I’m going down to talk to the Cap- 
tain about all this drunkenness in the village, and I want 
you to come with me,” he said straight out. 

I can’t say that I fancied the visit much myself, and I 
tried to hint to parson that as, after all, they were only a 
lot of ghosts, it didn’t very much matter. 

“Dead or alive, I’m responsible for their good conduct,” 
he said, “and I’m going to do my duty and put a stop to 
this continued disorder. And you are coming with me, 
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John Simmons.”’ So I went, parson being a persuasive 
kind of man. 

We went down to the ship, and as we approached her 
I could see the Captain tasting the air on deck. When he 
saw parson he took off his hat very politely, and I can 
tell you that I was relieved to find that he had a proper 
respect for the cloth. Parson acknowledged his salute 
and spoke out stoutly enough. “Sir, I should be glad to 
have a word with you.” 

“Come on board, sir; come on board,” said the Cap- 
tain, and I could tell by his voice that he knew why we 
were there. Parson and I climbed up an uneasy kind of 
ladder, and the Captain took us into the great cabin at 
the back of the ship, where the bay-window was. It was 
the most wonderful place you ever saw in your life, all 
full of gold and silver plate, swords with jewelled scab- 
bards, carved oak chairs, and great chests that looked as 
though they were bursting with guineas. Even parson 
was surprised, and he did not shake his head very hard 
when the Captain took down some silver cups and poured 
us out a drink of rum. I tasted mine, and I don’t mind 
saying that it changed my view of things entirely. There 
was nothing betwixt and between about that rum, and I 
felt that it was ridiculous to blame the lads for drinking 
too much of stuff like that. It seemed to fill my veins 
with honey and fire. 
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Parson put the case squarely to the Captain, but I 
didn’t listen much to what he said; I was busy sipping 
my drink and looking through the window at the fishes 
swimming to and fro over landlord’s turnips. Just then 
it seemed the most natural thing in the world that they 
should be there, though afterwards, of course, I could 
see that that proved it was a ghost-ship. 

But even then I thought it was queer when I saw a 
drowned sailor float by in the thin air with his hair and 
beard all full of bubbles. It was the first time I had seen 
anything quite like that at Fairfield. 

All the time I was regarding the wonders of the deep 
parson was telling Captain Roberts how there was no 
peace or rest in the village owing to the curse of drunk- 
enness, and what a bad example the youngsters were 
setting to the older ghosts. The Captain listened very 
attentively, and only put in a word now and then about 
boys being boys and young men sowing their wild oats. 
But when parson had finished his speech he filled up our 
silver cups and said to parson, with a flourish,“I should 
be sorry to cause trouble anywhere where I have been 
made welcome, and you will be glad to hear that I put 
to sea tomorrow night. And now you must drink me a 
prosperous voyage.” So we all stood up and drank the 
toast with honour, and that noble rum was like hot oil 


in my veins. 
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After that Captain showed us some of the curiosities 
he had brought back from foreign parts, and we were 
greatly amazed, though afterwards I couldn’t clearly 
remember what they were. And then I found myself 
walking across the turnips with parson, and I was telling 
him the glories of the deep that I had seen through the 
window of the ship. He turned on me severely. “If I 
were you, John Simmons,” he said, “‘I should go straight 
home to bed.” He has a way of putting things that 
wouldn’t occur to an ordinary man, has parson, and I 
did as he told me. 

Well, next day it came on to blow, and it blew harder 
and harder, till about eight o’clock at night I heard a 
noise and looked out into the garden. I dare say you 
won’t believe me, it seems a bit tall even to me, but the 
wind had lifted the thatch of my pigsty into the widow’s 
garden a second time. I thought I wouldn’t wait to hear 
what widow had to say about it, so I went across the green 
to the “Fox and Grapes,” and the wind was so strong that 
I danced along on tip-toe like a girl at the fair. When I 
got to the inn landlord had to help me shut the door; it 
seemed as though a dozen goats were pushing against it 
to come in out of the storm. 

“It’s a powerful tempest,” he said, drawing the beer. 
“T hear there’s a chimney down at Dickory End.” 


“Tt’s a funny thing how these sailors know about the 
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weather,” IT answered. “When Captain said he was go- 
ing to-night, I was thinking it would take a capful of wind 
to carry the ship back to sea, but now here’s more than a 
capful.” 

“Ah, yes,” said landlord, “it’s to-night he goes true 
enough, and, mind you, though he treated me handsome 
over the rent, I’m not sure it’s a loss to the village. I 
don’t hold with gentrice who fetch their drink from Lon- 
don instead of helping local traders to get their living.” 

“But you haven’t got any rum like his,” I said, to draw 
him out. 

His neck grew red above his collar, and I was afraid I'd 
gone too far; but after a while he got his breath with a 
grunt. 

“John Simmons,” he said, “if you’ve come down here 
this windy night to talk a lot of fool’s talk, you’ve wasted 
a journey.” 

Well, of course, then I had to smooth him down with 
praising his rum, and Heaven forgive me for swearing it 
was better than Captain’s. For the like of that rum no 
living lips have tasted save mine and parson’s. But some- 
how or other I brought landlord round, and presently 
we must have a glass of his best to prove its quality. 

“Beat that if you can!” he cried, and we both raised 
our glasses to our mouths, only to stop half-way and 
look at each other in amaze. For the wind that had been 
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howling outside like an outrageous dog had all of a sud- 
den turned as melodious as the carol-boys of a Christmas 
Eve. 

“Surely that’s not my Martha, 


”> 


whispered landlord; 
Martha being his great-aunt that lived in the loft over- 
head. 

We went to the door, and the wind burst it open so 
that the handle was driven clean into the plaster of the 
wall. But we didn’t think about that at the time; for over 
our heads, sailing very comfortably through the windy 
stars, was the ship that had passed the summer in land- 
lord’s field. Her portholes and her bay-window were 
blazing with lights, and there was a noise of singing and 
fiddling on her decks. ‘‘He’s gone,” shouted landlord 
above the storm, “‘and he’s taken half the village with 
him!” I could only nod in answer, not having lungs like 
bellows of leather. 

In the morning we were able to measure the strength of 
the storm, and over and above my pigsty there was damage 
enough wrought in the village to keep us busy. True it is 
that the children had to break down no branches for the 
firing that autumn, since the wind had strewn the woods 
with more than they could carry away. Many of our 
ghosts were scattered abroad, but this time very few 
came back, all the young men having sailed with Captain; 
and not only ghosts, for a poor half-witted lad was miss- 
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ing, and we reckoned that he had stowed himself away 
or perhaps shipped as cabin-boy, not knowing any better. 
What with the lamentations of the ghost-girls and the 
grumblings of families who had lost an ancestor, the vil- 
lage was upset for a while, and the funny thing was that 
it was the folk who had complained most of the carry- 
ings-on of the youngsters, who made most noise now that 
they were gone. I hadn’t any sympathy with shoemaker 
or butcher, who ran about saying how much they missed 
their lads, but it made me grieve to hear the poor bereaved 
girls calling their lovers by name on the village green at 
nightfall. It didn’t seem fair to me that they should have 
lost their men a second time, after giving up life in order 
to join them, as like as not. Still, not even a spirit can be 
sorry for ever, and after a few months we made up our 
mind that the folk who had sailed in the ship were never 
coming back, and we didn’t talk about it any more. 
And then one day, I dare say it would be a couple of 
years after, when the whole business was quite forgotten, 
who should come trapesing along the road from Ports- 
mouth but the daft lad who had gone away with the ship, 
without waiting till he was dead to become a ghost. You 
never saw such a boy-as that in all your life. He had a 
great rusty cutlass hanging to a string at his waist, and 
he was tattooed all over in fine colours, so that even his 
face looked like a girl’s sampler. He had a handkerchief 
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in his hand full of foreign shells and old-fashioned pieces 
of small money, very curious, and he walked up to the 
well outside his mother’s house and drew himself a drink 
as if he had been nowhere in particular. 

The worst of it was that he had come back as soft- 
headed as he went, and try as we might we couldn’t get 
anything reasonable out of him. He talked a lot of gibber- 
ish about keel-hauling and walking the plank and crimson 
murders—things which a decent sailor should know noth- 
ing about, so that it seemed to me that for all his manners 
Captain had been more of a pirate than a gentleman 
mariner. But to draw sense out of that boy was as hard 
as picking cherries off a crab-tree. One silly tale he had 
that he kept on drifting back to, and to hear him you 
would have thought that it was the only thing that hap- 
pened to him in his life. ““We was at anchor,” he would 
say, “off an island called the Basket of Flowers, and the 
sailors had caught a lot of parrots and we were teaching 
them to swear. Up and down the decks, up and down the 
decks, and the language they used was dreadful. Then 
we looked up and saw the masts of the Spanish ship out- 
side the harbour. Outside the harbour they were, so we 
threw the parrots into the sea and sailed out to fight. And 
all the parrots were drowned in the sea and the language 
they used was dreadful.” That’s the sort of boy he was, 
nothing but silly talk of parrots when we asked him about 
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the fighting. And we never had a chance of teaching him 
better, for two days after he ran away again, and hasn’t 
been seen since. 

That’s my story, and I assure you that things like that 
are happening at Fairfield all the time. The ship has never 
come back, but somehow as people grow older they seem 
to think that one of these windy nights she’ll come sail- 
ing in over the hedges with all the lost ghosts on board. 
Well, when she comes, she’ll be welcome. There’s one 
ghost-lass that has never grown tired of waiting for her 
lad to return. Every night you’ll see her out on the green, 
straining her poor eyes with looking for the mast-lights 
among the stars. A faithful lass you’d call her, and I’m 
thinking you’d be right. 

Landlord’s field wasn’t a penny the worse for the visit, 
but they do say that since then the turnips that have 


been grown in it have tasted of rum. 
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ON THE SPANISH MAIN 
The English Adventurers 
1679-80 


BasiL RINGROSE* 


T a place called Boca del Toro was the general ren- 
dezvous of the fleet, which lately had taken and 
sacked Porto Bello the second time—that rich place hav- 
ing been taken once before, under the conduct of Sir 
Henry Morgan. At this place also were two other vessels, 
the one belonging to Captain Peter Harris, and the other 
to Captain Richard Sawkins; both Englishmen and pri- 
vateers. Here, therefore, a report was made to the fleet 
of a peace concluded between the Spaniards and the In- 
dians of the land of Darien, who for the most part wage 
incessant wars against one another. Also, that since the 
conclusion of the said peace they had been already tried 
and found very faithful unto Captain Bournano, a French 
commander, in an attempt on a certain place called Chepo, 
near the South Sea. Further, that the Indians had prom- 
ised to conduct him to a great and very rich place named 
Tocamora; upon which he had likewise promised them to 


* From the History of the Buccaneers—an old book written in Dutch about 1685, 


but soon after translated into English. 
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return in three months time with more ships and men. 
Hereupon we all agreed to go and visit the said place, and 
thus dispersed ourselves into several coves (by the Span- 
iards called cuevas, or hollow creeks under the coasts), 
there to careen and fit our vessels for that purpose. In 
this place, Boca del Toro, we found plenty of fat tortoises, 
the pleasantest meat in the world. When we had refitted 
our vessels, we met at an island called by us the Water- 


key; and this was then our strength, as follows:— 


TONS GUNS MEN 


Captain Coxon, in a ship of 80 8 97 
Captain Harris 150 25 107 
Captain Bournano go 6 86 
Captain Sawkins 16 I 35 
Captain Sharp 25 * 40 
Captain Cooke 35 ° 43 
Captain Alleston 18 ° 24 
Captain Row 20 ° 25 
Captain Mackett 14 ° 20 


We sailed thence March 23rd, 1679, and in our way 
touched at the islands called Samballas. These are cer- 
tain islands, reaching eight leagues in extent and lying 
fourteen leagues Westward of the river of Darien. Being 
here at anchor, many of the Indians, both men and wom- 
en, came to see us. Some brought plantains, others other 
fruits and venison, to exchange with us for beads, needles, 
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knives, or any trifling bauble whereof they stand in need. 
But what they most chiefly covet are axes and hatchets 
to fell timber withal. The men here go almost naked, as 
having only a sharp and hollow tip, made either of gold, 
silver, or bark, which tip they fasten with a string about 
their middle. They wear as an ornament in their noses, a 
golden or silver plate, in shape like a half-moon, which, 
when they drink, they hold up with one hand while they 
lift the cup with the other. They paint themselves some- 
times with streaks of black; as the women do in like man- 
ner with red. These have in their noses a pretty thick 
ring of gold or silver; and for clothing they cover them- 
selves with a blanket. They are generally well-featured 
women: among them I saw several fairer than the fairest 
of Europe, with hair like the finest flax. Of these it is re- 
ported they can see far better in the dark than in the 
light. 

These Indians misliked our design for Tocamora, and 
dissuaded us from it, asserting it would prove too tedious 
a march, and the way so mountainous and uninhabited 
that it would be extremely difficult to get provisions for 
our men. Withal they proffered to guide us, undescried, 
within a few leagues of the city of Panama, in case we were 
pleased to go thither, where we could not choose but our- 
selves know we should not fail of making a good voyage. 
Upon these and other reasons which they gave us, we con- 
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cluded to desist from the journey of Tocamora and to 
proceed to Panama. MHaving taken these resolutions, 
Captain Bournano’s and Captain Row’s vessels separated 
from us, as being all French and not willing to go to Pan- 
ama, they declaring themselves generally against a long 
march by land. Thus we left them at the Samballas. 
Thence an Indian Captain, or Chief Commander, named 
Andraeas, conducted us to another island called by the 
English The Golden Island, situated somewhat to the 
Westward of the mouth of the great river of Darien. At 
this island we met, being in all seven sail, on April 3rd, 
1680. 

Here at The Golden Island the Indians gave us notice of 
a town called Santa Maria, situated on a great river which 
bears the same name and which runs into the South Sea by 
the Gulf of San Miguel. In the town was kept a garrison of 
400 soldiers; and from this place much gold was carried to 
Panama which was gathered from the mountains there- 
abouts. In case we should not find sufficient purchase 
there, we might thence proceed by sea to Panama, where 
we could not easily fail of our designs. This motion of the 
Indians we liked so well that we landed 331 men, on April 
sth, 1680, leaving Captains Alleston and Mackett with a 
party of seamen to guard our ships in our absence with 
which we intended to return home. 

The men that were landed had each of them three or 
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four cakes of bread (called by the English doughboys*) for 
their provision of victuals; and for drink the rivers afforded 
enough. At the time of our landing Captain Sharp was 
very faint and weak, having had a great fit of sickness 
lately, from which he had scarcely recovered. Our several 
companies that marched were distinguished as follows. 
First, Captain Bartholomew Sharp with his company 
had a red flag, with a bunch of white and green ribbons. 
The second division, led by Captain Richard Sawkins 
with his men, had a red flag striped with yellow. The 
third and fourth, led by Captain Peter Harris, had two 
green flags, his company being divided into two several 
divisions. The fifth and sixth, led by Captain John Coxon, 
who had some of Alleson’s and Mackett’s men joined to 
his, made two divisions or companies, and had each of 
them a red flag. The seventh was led by Captain Edmund 
Cook, with red colours striped with yellow, with a hand 
and sword for his device. All or most of them were armed 
with fuzee, pistol, and hanger. 

Being landed on the coast of Darien, and divided into 
companies, we began our march towards Santa Maria, the 
Indians serving us for guides in that unknown country. 
Thus we marched at first through a small skirt of a wood, 
and then over a bay almost a league in length. After that, 


* A nautical term for hard dumplings boiled in sea-water. The modern use of the word 
to designate an American private soldier refers to the shape of the buttons on his tunic. 
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we went two leagues directly up a woody valley, where 
we saw here and there an old plantation, and had a very 
good path to march in. There we came to the side of a 
river, which in most places was dry, and built us houses, 
or rather huts, to lodge in. 

Unto this place came to us another Indian, who was a 
chief commander and a man of great parts, named Captain 
Antonio. This Indian officer encouraged us very much to 
undertake the journey to Santa Maria, and promised to be 
our leader, saying he would go along with us now but that 
his child lay very sick. However, he was assured it would 
die by the next day, and then he would most certainly fol- 
low and overtake us. Withal he desired we would not lie 
in the grass for fear of monstrous adders, which are very 
frequent in those places. Breaking some of the stones that 
lay in the river, we found them shine with sparks of gold. 
These stones are driven down from the neighbouring moun- 
tains in time of floods. This day four of our men tired, and 
returned to the ships. So we remained in all 327 men, with 
6 Indians to conduct us. That night some showers of 
rain fell. 

The next day of our march we mounted a very steep hill, 
and on the other side at the foot thereof we rested on the 
bank of a river, which Captain Andraeas told us ran into 
the South Sea, being the same river on which the town 
of Santa Maria was situated. Hence we continued our 
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march until noon, and then ascended another mountain 
very much higher than the former. Here we ran much 
danger oftentimes and in many places, the mountain be- 
ing so perpendicular and the path so narrow that but one 
man at a time could pass. We arrived by the dark of the 
evening to the other side of the mountain, and lodged 
again by the side of the same river, having marched that 
day, according to our reckoning, about 18 miles. This night 
likewise some rain fell. 

The next morning being April 7th, we marched all along 
the river aforementioned, crossing it often, almost at 
every half-mile, sometimes up to the knees and at other 
times up to the middle in a very swift current. About 
noon we came to a place where we found some Indian 
houses. These were very large and neat: the sides were 
built with cabbage-trees, and the roofs of wild canes 
thatched with palmetto royal, but far neater than ours 
at Jamaica. They had many divisions into rooms, though 
no ascent by stairs into chambers. At this place were four 
of these houses together, that is, within a stone’s throw 
one of another, each of them having a large plantain-walk 
before it. At the distance of half-a-mile from this place 
lived the King or chief Captain of these Indians of Darien, 
who came to visit us in royal robes with his queen and 
family. His crown was made of small white reeds, which 


were curiously woven, having no other top than its lining, 
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which was of red silk. Round about the middle of it was 
a thin plate of gold, more than two-inches broad, laced 
behind—whence did stick two or three ostrich-feathers. 
About this plate went also a row of golden beads, which 
were bigger than ordinary peas; underneath which the 
red lining of the crown was seen. In his nose he wore a 
large plate of gold in the form of a half-moon, and in each 
ear a great golden ring, nearly four-inches in diameter, 
with a round thin plate of gold of the same breadth, having 
a small hole in the centre by which it hung to the ring. He 
was covered with a thin, white, cotton robe, reaching to 
the small of his legs, and round its bottom a fringe of the 
same, three-inches deep. So that by the length of this robe 
our sight was impeded, that we could see no higher than 
his naked ankles. In his hand he had a long bright lance, 
as sharp as any knife. With him he had three sons, each 
of them having a white robe, and their lances in their 
hands, but standing bareheaded before him; as also were 
eight or nine persons more of his retinue, or guard. His 
queen wore a red blanket, which was closely girt about her 
waist, and another that came loosely over her head and 
shoulders, like our old-fashioned striped hangings. She had 
a young child in her arms, and two daughters walked by 
her, both marriageable, with their faces almost covered with 
stripes or streaks of red, and almost laden about their 


neck and arms with small beads of several colours. These 


One of the great figures of the palmy days of the “Spanish Main”, 
which lasted about a century. 1625-1725. 
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Indian women of the province of Darien are generally very 
free, airy, and brisk, yet withal very modest, and cautious 
in their husbands’ presence, of whose jealousy they stand 
in fear. With these Indians we made an exchange, or had 
a truck as it is called, for knives, pins, needles, or any 
other such like trifles; but in our dealing with them we 
found them to be very cunning. Here we rested ourselves 
for the space of one day, and withal chose Captain Saw- 
kins to lead the For/orn, to whom, for that purpose, we 
gave the choice of four-score men. The King ordered us 
each man to have three plantains, with sugarcanes to suck, 
by way of a present. But, when these were consumed, if 
we could not truck we must have starved, for the king 
himself did not refuse to deal for his plantains. This sort 
of fruit is first reduced to mash, then laid between leaves 
of the same tree, and so used with water; after which prep- 
aration they call it miscelaw. 

On April gth we continued our march along the banks of 
the river above-mentioned, finding on our way here and 
there a house. The owners of the said houses would most 
commonly stand at the door, and give, as we passed by, 
to every one of us either a ripe plantain or some sweet cas- 
sava-root. Some of them would count us by dropping a 
grain of corn for each man that passed before them, for 
they know no greater number, nor can count no farther, 
than twenty. That night we arrived at three great Indian 
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houses, where we took up our lodgings, the weather being 
clear and serene all night. 

The next day Captain Sharpe, Captain Coxon, and Cap- 
tain Cook, with about threescore-and-ten of our men, em- 
barked themselves in fourteen canoes upon the river, to 
glide down the stream. Among this number I also em- 
barked, and we had in our company our Indian Captain 
Andraeas, of whom mention was made above, and two 
Indians more in each canoe, to pilot or guide us down the 
river. But, if we had been tired whilst travelling by land 
before, certainly we were in a worse condition now in our 
canoes. For at the distance of almost every stone’s cast 
we were constrained to quit and get out of our boats, and 
haul them over either sands or rocks, and at other times 
over trees that lay across and filled up the river so that 
they hindered our navigation; yea, several times over the 
very points of land itself. That very night we built our- 
selves huts for shelter upon the riverside, and rested our 
wearied limbs until next morning. 

This being come, we prosecuted our journey all day long 
with the same fatigue and toil as we had done the day be- 
fore. At night came a tiger* and looked on us for some while 
but we did not dare to fire at the animal, fearing we should 
be descried by the sound of our fuzees—the Spaniards, as we 


were told, not being at any great distance from that place. 


* Jaguar 
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But the next day, which was April 12th, our pain and 
labour was rather doubled than diminished—not only for 
the difficulties of the way, which were intolerable, but 
chiefly for the absence of our main body of men, from 
whom we had parted the day before. For now, hearing 
no news of them, we grew extremely jealous of the Indians 
and their councils, suspecting a design of those people thus 
to divide our forces and then, by cutting us off, to betray 
us to the Spaniards, our implacable enemies. That night 
we rested ourselves by building huts, as we had done and 
as has been mentioned before. 

On Tuesday morning, the next ensuing day, we con- 
tinued our navigation down the river, and arrived at a 
beachy point of land, at which place another arm joins the 
same river. Here, as we understood, the Indians of Darien 
did usually rendezvous whensoever they drew up in a body 
with intention to fight their ancient enemies, the Span- 
iards. Here also we made a halt, or waited for the rest of 
our forces and company, the Indians having now sent to 
seek them, as being themselves not a little concerned at 
our dissatisfaction and jealousies. In the afternoon our 
companions came up with us, and were hugely glad to see 
us, they having been in no less fear for us than we had been 
at the same time for them. We remained and rested there 
that night also, with design to fit our arms for action, 


which now, as we were told, was near at hand. 
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We departed thence early the next morning, which was 
the last day of our march, having in all now the number of 
threescore-and-eight canoes, wherein were embarked 327 of 
us Englishmen, and 50 Indians, who served us for guides. 
To the point above-mentioned the Indians had hitherto 
guided our canoes with long poles or sticks; but now we 
made ourselves oars and paddles to row with, thus to make 
what speed we could. Thus we rowed with all haste imag- 
inable, and upon the river we happened to meet two or 
three Indian canoes that were laden with plantains. About 
midnight we arrived and landed at the distance of half-a- 
mile more or less from the town of Santa Maria, whither 
our march was all along intended. The place where we 
landed was deeply muddy, insomuch that we were con- 
strained to lay our paddles on the mud to wade upon, and 
withal lift ourselves up by the boughs of the trees to sup- 
port our bodies from sinking. Afterwards we were forced 
to cut our way through the woods for some space, where we 
took up our lodgings for that night, for fear of being dis- 
covered by the enemy, to whom we were so near. 

The next morning, which was Thursday, April 15th, 
about break of day, we heard from the town a small arm 
discharged, and after that a drum beating @ ¢ravailler. 
With this we were roused from our sleep, and, taking up 
our arms, we put ourselves in order and marched towards 


the town. As soon as we came out of the woods into the 
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open ground, we were descried by the Spaniards, who had 
received intelligence beforehand of our coming, and were 
prepared to receive us, having already conveyed away all 
their treasure of gold and sent it to Panama. They ran 
immediately into a large palisaded fort, having each pale 
or post twelve-foot high, and began to fire very briskly 
at us as we came. But our vanguard ran up to the place, 
and, pulling down two or three of their palisades, entered 
the fort incontinently, and made themselves masters 
thereof. In this action not fifty of our men had come up 
before the fort was taken, and on our side only two were 
wounded, and not one killed. Notwithstanding, within 
the place were found two hundred and three-score men, 
besides which number two-hundred others were said to 
be absent, having gone up into the country to the mines to 
fetch down gold, or rather to convey away what was al- 
ready in the town. This golden treasure comes down an- 
other branch of this river to Santa Maria from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, where are thought to be the richest 
mines of the Indies, or at least of all these parts of the 
Western world. Of the Spaniards we killed in the assault 
26, and wounded to the number of 16 more. But their 
governor, their priest, and all or most of their chief men 
made their escape by flight. 

Having taken the fort, we expected to find here a con- 
siderable town belonging to it. But it proved to be only 
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some wild houses made of cane, the place being chiefly a 
garrison designed to keep in subjection the Indians, who 
bear a mortal hatred towards, and are often apt to rebel 
against, the Spaniards. But, bad as the place was, our 
fortune was much worse. For we came only three days too 
late to meet with three-hundred-weight of gold, which 
was carried thence to Panama in a bark that is sent thence 
twice or thrice every year to fetch the gold brought to 
Santa Maria from the mountains. This river, called by 
the name of the town, is hereabouts twice as broad as the 
river Thames at London, and flows above three-score 
miles upwards, rising to the height of two-fathom-and-a 
half at the town itself. As soon as we had taken the place, 
the Indians who belonged to our company and had served 
us for guides came up to the town. For whilst they heard 
the noise of the guns they were in great consternation and 
dared not approach the palisades, but hid themselves 
closely in a small hollow, so that the bullets, while we were 
fighting, flew over their heads. 

Here we found and redeemed the eldest daughter of the 
King of Darien, of whom we made mention above. She had, 
as it should seem, been forced away from her father’s house 
by one of the garrison (which rape had hugely incensed 
him against the Spaniards), and was withchild by (him) one. 
After the fight the Indians destroyed as many of the Span- 
iards as we had done in the assault, by taking them into 
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the adjoining woods and there stabbing them to death 
with their lances.- But, so soon as we learnt of this bar- 
barous cruelty, we hindered them from taking any more 
out of the fort, where we confined them every one pris- 
oners, Captain Sawkins, with a small party of ten more 
put himself into a canoe and went down the river, to pur- 
sue and stop, if it were possible, those that had escaped, 
for they were the chief people of the town and garrison. 
But now, our great expectations of taking a huge booty 
of gold at this place being totally vanished, we were un- 
willing to have come so far for nothing, or to go back emp- 
ty-handed, especially considering what vast riches were 
to be had at no great distance. Hereupon we resolved to 
go to Panama, in which place, if we could take it, we 
were assured we should get treasure enough to satisfy our 
hungry appetite for gold and riches, that city being the 
receptacle of all the plate, jewels, and gold that is dug out 
of the mines of all Potosi and Peru. Unto this effect, there- 
fore, and to please the humours of some of our company, 
we made choice of Captain Coxon as our General or Com- 
mander-in-chief. Before our departure we sent back what 
small booty we had taken here by some prisoners under 
the charge of twelve of our men, to convey it to the ships. 

Thus we prepared to go forward on that dangerous en- 
terprise of Panama. But the Indians who had conducted 


us having got from us what knives, scissors, axes, needles, 
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and beads they could, would not stay any longer, but all, 
or the greater part of them, returned to their home. Which 
notwithstanding, the king himself, Captain Andraeas, 
Captain Antonio, the king’s son, called by the Spaniards 
Bonéte de Oro, or King Golden-cap, as also his kinsman, 
would not be persuaded by their falling off to leave us, 
but resolved to go to Panama, out of the desire they had 
to see that place taken and sacked. Yea, the king promised 
if there should be occasion, to join 50,000 men to our 
forces. Besides which promises, we had also another very 
considerable encouragement to undertake this journey. 
For the Spaniard who had forced away the king’s daughter, 
as was mentioned above, fearing lest we should leave him 
to the mercy of the Indians, who would have but little 
mercy on him, having shown themselves so cruel to the 
rest of his companions, for the safety of his life had prom- 
ised to lead us not only into the town but even to the very 
bedchamber door of the governor of Panama, and that we 
should take him by the hand and seize both him and the 
whole city before we should be discovered by the Span- 
iards, either before or after our arrival. 


* * * * 


On April 23rd, 1680, that day being dedicated to St. 
George, our Patron of England, we came before sunrise 
within view of the city of Panama, which makes a pleasant 
show to the vessels that are at sea from off the shore. Soon 
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after we saw also the ships belonging to the said city which 
lay at anchor at an island called Perico, distant only two 
leagues from Panama. On the aforesaid island are to be 
seen several storehouses which are built there, to receive 
the goods delivered out of the ships. At that present there 
rode at anchor at Perico five great ships and three pretty 
big barks, called Barcos de la Armadilla, or little men-of- 
war; the word 4rmadilla signifying a Little Fleet. These 
had been suddenly manned with design to fight us, and pre- 
vent any further attempts we should make upon the city 
or coasts of those seas. As soon as they spied us, they in- 
stantly weighed anchor and got under sail, coming directly 
to meet us whom they expected very shortly, according 
to the intelligence they had received of our coming. Our 
two periaguas being heavy could not row so fast as we that 
were in the canoes, and hence we were got pretty far be- 
fore them. In our five canoes (for so many we were now in 
company) we had only 36 men, in a very unfit condition 
to fight, being tired with so much rowing, and so few in 
number in comparison with the enemy that came against 
us. They sailed towards us directly before the wind, inso- 
much that we feared lest they should run us down before 
it. Hereupon we rowed up into the wind’s eye, as the 
seamen term it, and got close to windward of them. While 
we were doing this, our lesser periaguas, in which were 32 
or more of our company, came up with us. So that we 
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were in all 68 men that were engaged in the fight of that 
day, the King himself, who was in the periagua aforemen- 
tioned, being one of our number. In the vessel that was’ 
admiral of these three small men-of-war were fourscore 
and six Biscayners, who have the repute of being the best 
mariners and also the best soldiers amongst the Spaniards. 
These were all volunteers, who came designedly to show 
their valour, under the command of Don Jacinto de Bara- 
hona, who was High Admiral of those seas. In the second 
were 77 negroes, who were commanded by an old and stout 
Spaniard, a native of Andalusia in Spain, named Don 
Francisco de Peralta. In the third and last were 65 mestizos 
or mulattos or tawnymores, commanded by Don Diego de 
Carabaxal. So that in all they made the number of 228 
men. The Commanders had strict orders given them, and 
their resolution was to give quarter to none of the Pirates 
or Buccaneers. But such bloody commands as these sel- 
dom or never do happen to prosper. 

The canoe of Captain Sawkins, and also that wherein I 
was, were much to leeward of the rest; so that the ship of 
Don Diego de Carabaxal came between us two, and fired 
presently on me to windward, and on him to leeward, 
wounding with these broadsides four men in his canoe and 
one in that I was in; but he paid so dear for his passage 
between us that he was not very quick in coming about 
again and making the same way. For we killed with our 
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first volley of shot several of his men upon the decks. Thus 
we also got to windward, as the rest were before. At this 
time the Admiral of the Armadilla, or Little Fleet, came 
up with us suddenly, scarce giving us time to charge, and 
thinking to pass by us all with as little or less damage as 
the first of his ships had done. But, as it happened, it 
fell out much worse with him, for we were so fortunate as 
to kill the man at the helm, so that his ship ran into the 
wind, and her sails lay a-back, as is usually said in ma- 
rinery. By this means we had time to come all up under 
his stern, and, firing continually into his vessel, we killed 
as many as came to the helm, besides which slaughter we 
cut asunder his main sheet and brace with our shot. At 
this time the third vessel, in which Captain Peralta was, 
was coming up to the aid of their general. Hereupon Cap- 
tain Sawkins, who had changed his canoe and was gone 
into the periagua, left the Admiral to us four canoes (for 
his own was quite disabled) and met the said Peralta. Be- 
tween him and Captain Sawkins the dispute, or fight, was 
very hot, lying board on board together, and both giving 
and receiving death unto each other as fast as they could 
charge. While we were thus engaged, the first ship tacked 
about, and cameup torelieve the Admiral. But we, perceiv- 
ing that and foreseeing how hard it would go with us if 
we should be beaten from the Admiral’s stern, determined 


to prevent his design. Hereupon two of our canoes, to wit 
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Captain Springer’s and my own, stood off to meet him. 
He made up directly towards the Admiral, who stood 
upon the quarter-deck waving to him with a handkerchief 
so to do. But we engaged him so closely in the middle of 
his way, that had he not given us the helm and made away 
from us, we had certainly been on board him. We killed 
so many of them that the vessel had scarce men enough 
left alive or unwounded to carry her off. Yet, the wind 
now blowing fresh, they made shift to get away from us, 
and hereby saved their lives. 

The vessel which was to relieve the Admiral being thus 
put to flight, we came about again upon the Admiral, and 
all together gave a loud halloo, which was answered by our 
men in the periagua, though at a distance from us. At that 
time we came so close under the stern of the Admiral that 
we wedged up the rudder; and withal killed both the Ad- 
miral himself and the chief pilot of his ship, so that now 
they were almost quite disabled and disheartened likewise, 
seeing what a bloody massacre we had made among them 
with our shot. Hereupon, two-thirds of their men being 
killed and many others wounded, they cried for quarter, 
which had several times been offered unto them and as 
stoutly denied until then. Captain Coxon entered on board 
the Admiral, and took with him Captain Harris, who had 
been shot through both his legs, as he boldly adventured 
up along the side of the ship. This vessel being thus taken, 
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we put on board her also all the rest of our wounded men, 
and instantly manned two of our canoes to go and aid 
Captain Sawkins, who now had been three times beaten 
from on board by Peralta, such valiant defence had he 
made. And indeed, to give our enemies their due, no men 
in the world did ever act more bravely than these Span- 
iards. 

Thus coming up close under Peralta’s side, we gave him 
a full volley of shot, and expected to have the like return 
from him again, but on a sudden we saw his men blown 
up that were abaft the mast—some of them falling on the 
deck, and others into the sea. This disaster was no sooner 
perceived by their valiant Captain Peralta than he leaped 
overboard, and, in spite of all our shot, got several of them 
into the ship again, though he was much burnt in both 
his hands himself. But, as one misfortune seldom comes 
alone, whilst he was recovering these men to reinforce his 
ship withal and renew the fight, another jar of powder 
took fire forward, and blew up several others upon the 
forecastle. Among this smoke, and under cover thereof, 
Captain Sawkins laid them on board and took the ship. 
Soon after they were taken, I went on board Captain 
Peralta, to see what condition they were in, and indeed 
such a miserable sight I never saw in my life, for not one 
man there was found but was either killed, desperately 
wounded, or horribly burnt with powder, insomuch that 
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their black skins were turned white in several places, the 
powder having torn it from their flesh and bones. Having 
compassionated their misery, I went afterwards on board 
the Admiral, to observe likewise the condition of his ship 
and men. Here I saw what did much astonish me, and will 
scarcely be believed by others than ourselves who saw it. 
There were found on board this ship but 25 men alive, 
whose number before the fight had been four-score-and- 
six, as was said above. So that three-score-and-one, out 
of so small a number, were destroyed in the battle. But, 
what is more, of these 25 men only eight were able to bear 
arms, all the rest being desperately wounded, and by their 
wounds totally disabled to make any resistance or defend 
themselves. Their blood ran down the decks in whole 
streams, and scarce one place in the ship was found that 
was free from blood. 

Having possessed ourselves of these two Armadilla ves- 
sels, or /ittle men-of-war, Captain Sawkins asked the pris- 
oners how many men there might be on board the greatest 
ship that we could see, lying in the harbour of the island 
of Perico above-mentioned, as also in the others that were 
something smaller. Captain Peralta, hearing these ques- 
tions, dissuaded him as much as he could from attempting 
them, saying that in the biggest alone there were 350 men, 
and that he would find the rest too well provided for de- 


fence against his small number. But one of his men, who 
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lay a-dying upon the deck, contradicted him as he was 
speaking, and told Captain Sawkins there was not one 
man on board any of those ships that were in view; for they 
had all been taken out of them to fight us in these three 
vessels called the Armadilla, or Little Fleet. Unto this re- 
lation we gave credit, as proceeding from a dying man; 
and, steering our course to the island, we went on board 
them, and found, as he had said, not one person there. The 
biggest ship of these, which was called La Santissima Trin- 
idad, or The Blessed Trinity, they had set on fire, made a 
hole in her, and loosened her foresail; but we quenched 
the fire with all speed, and stopped the leak. This being 
done, we put our wounded men on board her, and thus 
constituted her for the time being our hospital. 

Having surveyed our own loss and damages, we found 
that 18 of our men had been killed in the fight, and 22 were 
wounded. These three Captains against whom we fought 
were esteemed by the Spaniards to be the valiantest in all 
the South Seas. Neither was this reputation undeservedly 
conferred upon them, as may easily be inferred from the 
relation we have given of this bloody engagement. As the 
third ship was running away from the fight, she met with 
two more that were coming out to their assistance, but 
gave them so little encouragement that they returned 
back and dared not engage us. We began the fight about 
half-an-hour after sunrise, and by noon had finished the 
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battle and quite overcome them. Captain Peralta, while 
he was our prisoner, would often break out in admiration 
of our valour, and say: Surely we Englishmen were the 
valiantest men in the whole world, who designed always 
to fight open, whilst all other nations invented all the ways 
imaginable to barricade themselves, and fight as close as they 
could. And yet, notwithstanding, we killed more of our 
enemies than they of us. 

Two days after our engagement, we buried Captain 
Peter Harris, a brave and stout soldier and a valiant 
Englishman, born in the county of Kent; whose death we 
very much lamented. He died of the wounds he received 
in the battle, and besides him only one man more: all the 
rest of our wounded men recovered. Being now come be- 
fore Panama, I here inquired of Don Francisco de Peralta, 
our prisoner, many things concerning the state and con- 
dition of this city and the neighbouring country, and he 
satisfied me in manner following. 

* * * * 

The famous city of Panama is situated in the latitude of 
g degrees North. It stands in a deep bay, belonging to the 
South Sea. It is in form round, excepting only that part 
where it runs along the sea-side. Formerly it stood four 
miles more to the East, when it was taken by Sir Henry 
Morgan, as is related in the History of the Buccaneers. But 
then, being burnt, and three times more since that time by 
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casualty, they removed it to the place where it now stands. 
Yet, notwithstanding, there are some poor people still in- 
habitating the old town, and the cathedral church is still 
kept there, the beautiful building whereof makes a fair 
show at a distance, like that of St. Paul’s in London. This 
new city of which I now speak is much bigger than the old 
one, and is built for the most part of brick, the rest being 
of stone, and tiled. As for the churches belonging thereto, 
they are not as yet finished. These are eight in number, 
whereof the chief is called Santa Maria. The extent of the 
city comprehends better than a mile-and-a-half in length, 
and above a mile in breadth. The houses for the most part 
are three stories in height. It is well walled round about, 
with two gates belonging thereto, excepting only where a 
creek comes into the city, the which at high-water lets in 
barks, to furnish the inhabitants with all sorts of provisions 
and other necessaries. Here are always 300 of the King’s 
soldiers to garrison the city; besides which number, their 
militia, of all colours, are 1100. But, at the time that we 
arrived there, most of their soldiers were out of town, in- 
somuch that our coming put the rest into great consterna- 
tion, they having had but one night’s notice of our being 
in those seas. Hence we were induced to believe that, had 
we gone ashore instead of fighting their ships, we had cer- 
tainly rendered ourselves masters of the place; especially 
considering that all their chief men were on board the Ad- 
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miral—I mean such as were undoubtedly the best soldiers. 
Round about the city, for the space of seven leagues, more 
or less, all the adjacent country is Savanna, as they call 
it in the Spanish language, that is to say, plain and level 
ground, as smooth as a sheet, for this is the signification 
of the word Savanna. Only here and there is to be seen 
a small spot of woody land, and everywhere this level 
ground is full of vacadas or beef stantions, where whole 
droves of cows and oxen are kept, which serve as well as so 
many look-outs, or watch-towers, to descry if an enemy 
is approaching by land. The ground whereon the city 
stands is very damp and moist, which renders the place 
of bad repute for the concern of health. The water is also 
very full of worms, and these are much prejudicial to ship- 
ping; which is the cause that the King’s ships lie always at 
Lima, the capital city of Peru, unless when they come 
down to Panama to bring the King’s plate, which is only 
at such times as the fleet of ga//eons comes from Old Spain 
to fetch and convey it thither. Here, in one night after 
our arrival, we found worms of three-quarters of an inch 
in length, both in our bedclothes and other apparel. 

At the island of Perico above-mentioned we seized in 
all five ships; of these, the first and biggest was named, as 
was said before, the Trinidad, and was a great ship, of the 
burden of 400 tons. Her lading consisted of wine, sugar, 
sweetmeats (whereof the Spaniards in those hot countries 
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make infinite use), skins, and soap. The second ship was 
of about 300 tons burden, and not above half laden with 
bars of iron, which is one of the richest commodities that 
are brought into the South Sea. This vessel we burnt with 
the lading in her, because the Spaniards pretended not to 
want that commodity, and therefore would not redeem it. 
The third was laden with sugar, being of the burden of one- 
hundred and four-score tons, more or less. This vessel was 
given to be under the command of Captain Cook. The 
_ fourth was an old ship of sixty tons burden, which was 
laden with flour of meal. This ship we likewise burnt with 
her lading, esteeming both bottom and cargo at that time 
to be useless to us. The fifth was a ship of 50 tons, which, 
with a periagua, Captain Coxon took along with him when 
he left us. 

Within two or three days after our arrival at Panama, 
Captain Coxon being much dissatisfied with some reflec- 
tions which had been made upon him by our company, de- 
termined to leave us and return back to our ships in the 
Northern Seas by the same way he came thither. Unto 
this effect he persuaded several of our company, who sided 
most with him and had had the chief hand in his election, 
to fall off from us, and bear him company in his journey to 
march overland. The main cause of those reflections was 
his backwardness in the last engagement with the 4rma- 
dilla, concerning which point some sticked not to defame, 
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or brand, him with the note of cowardice. He drew off 
with him threescore-and-ten of our men, who all returned 
back with him in the ship and periagua above-mentioned 
towards the mouth of the river of Santa Maria. In his 
company also went back the Indian King, Captain An- 
tonio, and Don Andraeas, who, being old, desired to be 
excused from staying any longer with us. However, the 
King desired we would not be less vigorous in annoying 
their enemy and ours, the Spaniards, than if he were per- 
sonally present with us. And, to the intent we might see 
how faithfully he intended to deal with us, he at the same 
time recommended both his son and nephew to the care of 
Captain Sawkins, who was now our newly-chosen General 
or Commander-in-Chief in the absence of Captain Sharp. 
The two 4rmadilla ships which we took in the engagement 
we burnt also, saving no other thing of them both but their 
rigging and sails. With them also we burnt a small bark 
which came into the port laden with fowls and poultry. 
On Sunday, which was April 25th, Captain Sharp with 
his bark and company came in and joined us again. His ab- 
sence was occasioned by want of water, which forced him 
to bear up to the King’s Islands. Being there, he found a 
new bark, which he at once took, and burnt his old one. 
This vessel did sail excellently well. Within a day or two 
after the arrival of Captain Sharp came in likewise the 
people of Captain Harris who were still absent. These had 
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also taken another bark, and cut down the masts of their 
old one by the board, and thus without masts or sails 
turned away the prisoners they had taken in her. The 
next day we took in like manner another bark which ar- 
rived from Nata, being laden with fowls, as before. In this 
bark we turned away all the meanest of the prisoners we 
had on board us. 

Having continued before Panama for the space of ten 
days, being employed in the affairs aforementioned, on 
May 2nd we weighed from the island of Perico, and stood 
off to another island, distant two leagues farther from 
thence, called Tavoga. On this island stands a town which 
bears the same name, and consists of a hundred houses, 
more or less. The people of the town had all fled on seeing 
our vessels arrive. While we were here, some of our men 
being drunk on shore happened to set fire to one of the 
houses; which consumed twelve houses more before any 
could get ashore to quench it. To this island came several 
Spanish merchants from Panama, and sold us what com- 
modities we needed, buying also of us much of the goods 
we had taken in their own vessels. They gave us likewise 200 
pieces-of-eight for each negro we could spare them of such 
as were our prisoners. From this island we could easily see 
all the vessels that went out or came into the Port of Pan- 
ama; and here we took likewise several barks that were 


laden with fowls. 
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Eight days after our arrival at Tavoga we took a ship 
that was coming from Truxillo and bound for Panama. In 
this vessel we found 2000 jars of wine, 50 jars of gunpowder 
and 51,000 pieces-of-eight. This money had been sent 
from that city to pay the soldiers belonging to the garrison 
of Panama. From the said prize we had information given 
us that there was another ship coming from Lima with 
100,000 pieces-of-eight more; which ship was to sail ten or 
twelve days after them, and which they said could not be 
long before she arrived at Panama. Within two days after 
this intelligence we took also another ship laden with flour 
from Truxillo, belonging to certain Indians, inhabitants 
of the same place or thereabouts. This prize confirmed 
what the first had told us of that rich ship, and said, as the 
others had done before, that she would be there in the 
space of eight or ten days. 

Whilst we lay at Tavoga, the President, that is to say 
the Governor, of Panama, sent a message by some mer- 
chants to us to know what we came for into those parts. 
To this message Captain Sawkins made answer: That we 
came to assist the King of Darien, who was the true Lord of 
Panama and all the country thereabouts. And that since we 
were come so far, there was no reason but that we should have 
some satisfaction. So that if he pleased to send us 500 pieces- 
of-eight for each man, and 1000 for each Commander, and not 
any farther to annoy the Indians but suffer them to use their 
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own power and liberty as became the true and natural lords 
of the country, that then we would desist from all further hos- 
tilities and go away peaceably; otherwise, that we should stay 
there, and get what we could, causing to them what damage 
was possible. By the merchants also that went and came 
to Panama we understood there lived then as Bishop of 
Panama one who had been formerly Bishop of Santa 
Martha, and who was prisoner to Captain Sawkins when 
he took the said place about four or five years past. The 
Captain having received this intelligence, sent two loaves 
of sugar to the Bishop as a present. On the next day the 
merchant who carried them, returning to Tavoga, brought 
to the Captain a gold ring for a retaliation of said present. 
And withal he brought a message to Captain Sawkins from 
the President above-mentioned, to know farther of him, 
since we were Englishmen, from whom we had our commis- 
sion, and to whom he ought to complain for the damages we 
had already done them. To this message Captain Sawkins 
sent back for answer: That as yet all his company were not 
come together; but that when they were come up we would come 
and visit him at Panama, and bring our commissions on the 
muzzles of our guns, at which time he should read them as 
plain as the flame of gunpowder could make them. 

At this island of Tavoga Captain Sawkins would fain 
have stayed longer, to wait for the rich ship above-men- 
tioned that was coming from Peru; but our men were so 
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importunate for fresh victuals that no reason could rule 
them, nor their own interest persuade them to anything 
that might conduce to this purpose. Hereupon, on May 
15th, we weighed anchor, and sailed thence to the island 
of Otoque. Being arrived there, we lay by it while our boat 
went ashore and fetched off fowls and hogs and other 
things necessary for sustenance. 

From Otoque we sailed to the island of Cayboa, which 
is a place very famous for the pearl-fishery thereabouts, 
and is at the distance of eight leagues from another place 
called Puebla Nueva, on the mainland. In our way to 
this island we lost two of our barks, the one whereof had 
fifteen men in her, and the other seven. Being arrived, we 


cast anchor at the said island. 


THE WAYS OF THE PIRATES#*# 
Their Lives and Their End 


Dow anv EpmunpDs 


Gi hes company of men on board a pirate vessel, espe- 
cially during that great period of activity in roving 
following the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, well illustrate 
in their relations with one another, the main features of 
that ideal commonwealth where everything is held in 
common and where everyone has an equal voice in public 
affairs. As in every well-ordered government it is neces- 
sary to have leaders, so in pirate companies there must 
be captains, quartermasters, gunners, boatswains, and 
other officers, but none may remain in authority after 
having lost the confidence and support of the company. 
This appears in a speech made at the time Bartholomew 
Roberts was elected a pirate captain. 

“Should a Captain be so sawcy as to exceed Prescrip- 
tion at any time,” said one of the pirate Lords, “why down 
with Him; it will be a Caution after he is dead, to his 
successors, of what a fatal Consequence any sort of as- 
suming may be. However, it is my Advice, that, while 
we are sober, we pitch upon a Man of Courage, and skill’d 


* From Pirates of the New England Coast by Dow and Edmund. Marine Research 
Society, Salem, 1923. 
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in Navigation, one, who by his Council and Bravery seems 
best able to defend this Commonwealth, and ward us 
from Dangers and Tempests of an instable Element, and 
the fatal Consequences of Anarchy.” 

The successful captain of a pirate vessel must possess 
qualities of leadership and a dare-devil courage, for nothing 
will so quickly brand a pirate leader and lose for him the 
support of his crew as an appearance of cowardice,— a 
show of the white feather. Sometimes it may be no more 
than a difference of judgment, but failing in the loyal sup- 
port of a resolute company no captain can last very long. 
This is shown in the case of Capt. Charles Vane who defied 
Capt. Woods Rogers’ men-of-war at New Providence in 
1717, but the very next year when he fell in with a French 
man-of-war off Cape Nicholas, his company was divided 
as to what course to pursue. Wane was for making off as 
fast as possible being of the opinion that the Frenchman 
was too strong for them. The quartermaster, John Rack- 
ham, was of a different opinion saying, “‘That tho’ she 
had more Guns, and a greater Weight of Mettal, they 
might board her and then the best Boys would carry the 
Day.” At last, although the majority were for attacking, 
Captain Vane exercised his right to settle the dispute, for 
his power by universal agreement was absolute in time of 
chase, and so the brigantine showed her heels to the French 
man and outsailed her. But the next day the captain’s 
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decision was made to stand the test of a popular vote and 
he failed to support. A resolution was passed branding 
him a coward and deposing him from command. He was 
given a small sloop with a supply of provisions and am- 
munition and sent off with all those who did not vote for 
boarding the French man-of-war. 

The captain of a pirate company was generally chosen 
for his daring and dominating character and for being 
“pistol proof”. Among hardened pirates the one who went 
the greatest length in cruelty and destructiveness was 
looked upon with a certain amount of admiration. The 
captain had the great cabin to himself but any man had 
the right to use his punch bowl, enter the cabin, swear at 
him and seize his food without his finding fault, except 
as between men; but this rarely happened. 

When a captain was chosen there was usually some little 
ceremony on conducting him to the cabin. After the elec- 
tion had taken place, a complimentary speech would be 
made expressing the desire that he would take the com- 
mand as the most capable among them and on his accept- 
ing he would be led into the cabin in state and seated at a 
table with only one other chair and that at the lower end. 
This was reserved for the company’s quartermaster who 
then would seat himself also and tell the captain in behalf 
of the crew (whose spokesman he was) that having con- 
fidence in him they all promised to obey his lawful com- 
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mands. Then taking up a sword, the quartermaster would 
present it and declare him captain, at the same time say- 
ing, ‘‘This is the commission under which you are to act; 
may you prove fortunate to yourself and us.” The guns 
would then be fired with a charge of round shot and a 
rousing three cheers given in honor of the new captain. 
The ceremony would end with an invitation from the cap- 
tain to such as he wished to have dine with him and an 
order for a large bowl of punch for every mess. 

The captain had usually a sort of privy council which 
was composed of certain of the officers and older and more 
experienced sailors and these were sometimes distinguished 
by the title of “Lord”. The captain’s power was supreme 
in time of chase or action. He then had the right to strike, 
stab or shoot any man who disobeyed his orders. He also 
had power over prisoners and could condemn them to ill 
usage or set them free but this power did not extend to 
cargo or captured vessel for then the property interests of 
the company were concerned. 

The quartermaster came next after the captain in exer- 
cising authority over the affairs of the pirate company. He 
was chosen with the approval of the crew who could claim 
authority in this way through him, except in time of battle. 
At discretion he could punish any of the men for insubor- 
dination, by blows or whipping, which no one else might 
do without standing in danger of receiving the lash from 
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the ship’s company. In a way he was the trustee for all 
and was usually the first on board a prize. For small of- 
fences, too insignificant for a jury, he was the arbitrator. 
If any of the crew disobeyed his commands, plundered 
when plundering should end, or failed to keep their weap- 
ons in good order, the quartermaster then might punish 
them. He was the manager of all duels and in fact was 
the magistrate of the company. 

Pirate craft usually sailed under what was known as 
“the Jamaica Discipline,” a commonwealth or form of 
government that originated among the West India priva- 
teers or buccaneers. All pirate companies also adopted 
codes of laws or “‘Articles’’, as they were called, to govern 
their actions and these were signed and sworn to by all. 
These ‘‘Articles” varied somewhat in form and substance 


but in general included the following obligations, viz: 


I 
Every man had a vote in all affairs of importance and 
equal title to all fresh provisions or strong liquors that had 
been taken and might use them at pleasure unless a scar- 


city made it necessary to vote a restriction for the com- 
on good. 

eee I 
Every man was to be called in turn, as entered in the 


quartermaster’s list, to go on board prizes, because on such 
occasions each was allowed a shift of clothing from the cap- 
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tured stores. This was in addition to the common share in 
the plunder of the prize. If any man, however, defrauded 
the common store of the company, in plates, jewelry or 
money, to the value of a piece of eight, the punishment 
was to be marooned on some uninhabited island or shore 
and supplied with only a gun, a few shot, a bottle of water 
and a bottle of powder, and there to starve or escape if 
possible by some unexpected good fortune. If a man 
robbed another of the same company, the ears or nose of 
the guilty party might be slit, after which he sometimes 
would be put ashore, not on an uninhabited island, but 
where he was sure to encounter hardships. 
Ill 
No gaming for money at cards or dice was allowed under 
any circumstances as likely to lead to fighting and death. 
1 
All lights and candles must be put out before eight 
o'clock at night and after that hour if any of the crew 
continued drinking they were to do it on the open deck. 
This rule in relation to drinking was not observed on 
board a number of the pirate ships. The snapping of 
arms and smoking of tobacco in the hold was also for- 
bidden on board most ships. 
vi 
Every man must keep his gun, pistol and cutlass clean 
and fit for service. This rule was seldom broken for its 
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necessity was recognized by all. Moreover, there was al- 
ways more or less competition between men over the 
beauty and richness of their arms. When an auction was 
held “at the mast”, sometimes as much as £30 or £40, 
would be bid for a pair of fine pistols. These were slung 
into bright colored sashes worn over the shoulders in a 
manner peculiar to the pirates, giving a very showy ap- 
pearance to the swaggering individual. 
VI 

No women were allowed on board and if any man in- 
duced a woman to go to sea in disguise he was to suffer 
death. When a vessel was captured if a woman was found 
among the passengers a sentinel was placed over her im- 
mediately to prevent ill consequences from so dangerous 
a cause for quarrels. As a rule, boys were not allowed in 
pirate companies but exceptions to this rule sometimes 


occurred. VII 


To desert the ship or to abandon quarters in time of 
battle was punished with death or marooning. 


VII 
No man was permitted to strike a member of his com- 
pany while on board ship. All quarrels must be settled on 
shore, with sword or pistol, the quartermaster acting as 
master of ceremonies. The usual rule was for him to at- 
tempt a reconciliation but if the difference could not be 
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healed without a fight he would go ashore with such assist- 
ants as he thought proper and after placing the men back 
to back they would walk apart the number of paces agreed 
upon and at the word of command immediately turn and 
fire. If both missed, they might fall to with cutlasses and 
the man who drew first blood was declared the victor. 


IX 

No man was allowed to talk of breaking up their way of 
living until each had shared £1000. In case a man lost a 
limb or was otherwise injured there was to be an allowance 
made to him out of the common stock in proportion to his 
injury. These amounts varied with the company but a leg 
was usually estimated as worth eight hundred to a thous- 
and pieces of eight. Xx 


The captain and the quartermaster each received usu- 
ally two shares in a prize; the master, gunner, and boat- 
swain, a share and a half, and the other officers, a share 
and a quarter. The men had a share apiece. 

XI 

All the larger pirate vessels carried musicians—trump- 
eters, drummers and fiddlers, and these men were given a 
day off on Sunday. 

When a vessel was captured the likely men among the 
prisoners would be solicited by the quartermaster or cap- 
tain to join the pirate crew and sign the “Articles”, and 
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young and active men who refused to sign would some- 
times be compelled to join the company in the hope that 
later they might have a change of heart and in any event 
be of service in navigating the vessel. This was called 
“forcing”, and when the captain or fellow-seamen of the 
forced men reached shore, an advertisement was often- 
times inserted in a newspaper, stating the circumstances 
so that in case the forced men were taken while on board a 
pirate vessel they might point to the advertisement as evi- 
dence of their innocence. 

The flags on pirate vessels were intended to strike terror 
to the hearts of mariners and usually displayed a white 
skull and cross-bones on a black ground. Sometimes the 
skeleton of a man was depicted, usually styled at the time 
“an anatomy”. Sometimes a livid heart pierced by an 
arrow dripping blood was displayed. Small pirate com- 
panies contented themselves with a plain black flag with- 
out device. Capt. Howell Davis for lack of something 


? 


better hung aloft “a dirty Tarpawlin”, while attacking a 
French vessel near Hispaniola. He afterwards used a black 
flag as did his associate La Bouse. Blackbeard sailed 
under a black flag along the Carolina coast but Major 
Stede Bonnet about the same time used “‘a bloody flag” 
and Captain Worely, who was on the same coast in 1718, 
flew “a black ensign with a white Death’s head in the 


middle of it.” 
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Captain Roberts at first used a black flag which he 
called “the Jolly Roger”, although this term did not 
originate with him, but afterwards becoming enraged at 
the many attempts made by the governors of Barbadoes 
and Martinico to take him, he ordered a new jack to be 
made with his own figure portrayed standing on two 
skulls. Under one were the letters A. B. H. and under the 
other, A. M. H., signifying ““A Barbadian’s Head” and 
“A Martinican’s Head”. When Roberts sailed into Why- 
dah in January, 1722, he had a “‘black silk flag flying at 
the mizen peak and a jack and pendant of the same: The 
Flag had a Death in it, with an Hour-Glass in one Hand, 
and cross-Bones in the other, a Dart by it, and underneath 
a Heart dropping three Drops of Blood. The Jack had a 
Man pourtray’d on it, with a flaming Sword in his Hand, 
and standing on two Skulls.” 

Frequent mention has been made of the cruelty and de- 
structiveness of pirate captains. They often sank or 
burned the vessels that they took. Sometimes it was done 
to prevent news of their presence getting abroad before 
they were ready to sail for some other hunting ground. 
Sometimes they lacked men enough to navigate their cap- 
tures and at other times the pirate captain would be dis- 
pleased at the prolonged defense or flight of the captured 
master. Sometimes the fate of a fine ship and rich cargo 


was decided by a caprice or through sheer destructiveness. 
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Frequently enquiry would be made among the crew of a 
captured vessel if their captain was a good master and 
kind to his men and when a favorable answer was made 
such a captain would be let off more easily. 

Bartholomew Roberts, one of the most successful and 
level-headed of the pirate captains who plagued shipping 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth century, sailed 
into the harbor of Trepassi in Newfoundland, the last of 
June, 1720, with black colors flying, drums beating and 
trumpets sounding. There were twenty-two vessels at 
anchor in the harbor and every man on board fled ashore 
at sight of the pirate ship. Roberts burned or sank every 
vessel except one, which he manned, and then ruthlessly 
destroyed all the fishing stages of the poor planters, de- 
priving inoffensive men of their means of livelihood with 
absolutely no attendant advantage to himself. It was this 
same crew that captured the ship “Samuel’’, Captain Cary, 
a few days later. She was from London bound for Boston 
with a rich cargo. These furies opened the hatches and 
swarmed into the hold armed with axes and cutlasses and 
cut and smashed all the bales, cases and boxes they could 
reach and when any goods came on deck that they didn’t 
want to carry aboard their ship, instead of tossing them 
back into the hold they threw them overboard. Captain 
Cary was told ‘“‘that they should accept no Act of Grace; 
that the King and Parliament might be damned with 
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their Acts of Grace; neither would they go to Hope’s Point, 
to be hang’d up a sun drying, as Kidd’s and Braddish’s 
Company were; but if ever they should be overpowered, 
they would set Fire to the Powder, with a Pistol, and go 
all merrily to Hell together.’’* 

“Walking the plank” was a diversion practised at a 
later day among the West India pirates whereby their 
victims were blindfolded and forced to find a watery grave 
at the end of a plank thrust out from the vessel’s side. But 
this was not original with them for in the days of the Ro- 
man empire when the Mediterranean pirates took a ship 
they frequently would enquire if any on board were Ro- 
mans and when found the pirates would fall down on their 
knees before the citizens of that illustrious nation, as 
though asking pardon for what they had done. Other 
deferences would be shown until their captives actually 
grew to believe in their sincerity. When that point was 
attained the outlaws would hang the ship’s ladder over 
the side and with great show of courtesy tell their victims 
they were free to leave the vessel in that way. The shock 
to the unfortunate Romans always greatly amused the 
pirates who then would throw them overboard with much 
laughter. 

Since those early times when men first effected crude 
forms of government to guard and control their relations 


* Johnson, History of the Pirates, London, 1726. 
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with each other, the pirate has been looked upon as a com- 
mon enemy. In the days of the Roman empire neither 
faith nor oath need be kept with him. However, “might 
made right” in those days, as in later times, and when 
large bodies of successful sea rovers set up an organized 
state or government that assumed a somewhat permanent 
form, after a time they would be recognized by existing 
nations and granted the right of legalized warfare with 
diplomatic and commercial intercourse. The Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic were nurseries for growths of this 
character and as late as 1818, European nations were pay- 
ing tribute to the corsair governments on the Barbary 
coast. 

Piracy was considered among Englishmen a kind of 
petty treason until about the year 1350, when it was made 
a felony by law and it has remained so ever since. In 1536, 
during the reign of Henry VIII, the laws relating to piracy 
were defined by Act of Parliament and the forms of trial, 
executions of sentence, etc., were established and with 
slight modifications were in force in New England dur- 
ing the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries By the 
practical working of this statute curious applications 
sometimes developed. An Englishman captured from a 
foreign vessel flying the flag of a country with which Eng- 
land was then at war, was declared to be a pirate and so 
dealt with; but a subject of a country at war with Eng- 
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land, if taken on board an English pirate vessel, was not 
deemed to be engaged in piracy but in actual warfare. 

The Courts of Admiralty held in the colonies were 
composed of certain officials designated in the Royal com- 
mission, including the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Judge of the Vice-Admiralty for the Province, the 
Chief Justice, the Secretary, Members of the Council and 
the Collector of Customs. Counsel was assigned to the 
accused to advise and to address the Court “upon any 
matter of the law’’, but the practice at that time was dif- 
ferent from the present. Accused persons in criminal cases 
were obliged to conduct their own defence and their 
counsel were not permitted to cross-examine witnesses, 
the legal theory at the time being that the facts in the 
case would appear without the necessity for counsel; that 
the judge could be trusted to see this properly done; and 
the jury would give the prisoner the benefit of any reason- 
able doubt. 

Trials occupied but a short time and executions gener- 
ally took place within a few days after the sentence of the 
Court was pronounced. During the interval the local 
clergy labored with the condemned to induce repentance 
and all the terrors of Hell were pictured early and late. 
Usually, the prisoners were made the principal figures in 
a Sunday spectacle and taken through the streets to the 
meeting-house of some prominent minister, there to be 
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gazed at by a congregation that crowded the building, 
while the reverend divine preached a sermon suited to the 
occasion. This discourse was invariably printed and avidly 
read by the townsfolk, so that few copies have survived 
the wear and tear of the years. From these worn pamph- 
lets may be learned something of the lives and future of 
the prisoners as reflected by the mental attitude of the 
attending ministers. 

The day of execution having arrived, the condemned 
prisoners were marched in procession through the crowded 
streets safely guarded by musketeers and constables. The 
procession included prominent officials and ministers and 
was preceded by the Marshal of the Admiralty Court 
carrying “the Silver Oar’’, his emblem of authority. This 
was usually about three feet long and during the trial 
was also carried by him in the procession of judges to the 
court room where it was placed on the table before the 
Court during the proceedings. 

Time-honored custom and the Act of Parliament, as 
well, required that the gallows should be erected “in such 
place upon the sea, or within the ebbing or flowing thereof, 
as the President of the Court . . . shall appoint”, and 
this necessitated the construction of a scaffold or platform 
suspended from the framework of the gallows by means 
of ropes and blocks. When an execution took place on 
land, that is to say, on solid ground easily approached, it 
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was the custom at that time to carry the condemned in a 
cart under the cross-arm of the gallows and after the hang- 
man’s rope had been adjusted around the neck and the 
signal had been given, the cart would be driven away and 
the condemned person left dangling in the air. In theory, 
the proper adjustment of the knot in the rope and the 
short fall from the body of the cart when it was driven 
away, would be sufficient to break the bones of the neck 
and also cause strangulation; but in practice this did not 
always occur. 

In the winter of 1646, a case of infanticide was dis- 
covered in Boston by a prying mid-wife and when the sus- 
pected mother was brought before a jury and caused to 
touch the cloth-covered face of the murdered infant, the 
covering was instantly stained with fresh blood. Then the 
young woman confessed. This was the medieval “ordeal 
of touch” which was practiced in Massachusetts as late 
as 1768. The young mother was condemned to death and 
Governor Winthrop relates in his“ Journal”’ , that “after she 
was turned off and had hung a space, she spake, and asked 
what they did mean to do. Then one stepped up and turned 
the knot of the rope backward and then she soon died.” 

When pirates were executed on a gallows placed be- 
tween “‘the ebb and flow of the tide”, the scaffold on 
which they stood was allowed to fall by releasing the 
ropes holding it suspended in mid-air. This was always 
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the climax of the spectacle for which thousands of specta- 
tors had gathered from far and near. Six pirates were 
hanged in Boston in 1704 and “when the scaffold was let 
sink, there was such a Screech of the women” present 
that the sound was heard over half a mile away. So writes 
Samuel Sewall, one of the judges who had condemned the 
pirates to execution. 

Not infrequently the judges of a Court of Admiralty had 
brought before them for trial, a pirate whose career had 
been more infamous than the rest. A cruel and bloody- 
minded fellow fit only for a halter,—and then the sen- 
tence to be hanged by the neck until dead would be fol- 
lowed by another judgment,—dooming the lifeless body 
of the pirate to be hanged in chains from a gibbet placed 
on some island or jutting point near a ship channel, there 
to hang “‘a sun drying” as a warning to other sailormen 
of evil intent. In Boston harbor there were formerly two 
islands—Bird island and Nix’s Mate—on which pirates 
were gibbetted. Bird island long since disappeared and 
ships now anchor where the gibbet formerly stood. Nix’s 
Mate was of such size that early in the eighteenth century 
the selectmen of Boston advertised its rental for the pas- 
turage of cattle. Today, every foot of its soil has washed 
away and the point of a granite monument alone marks 
the site of the island where formerly a pirate hung in 
chains beside the swiftly flowing tides. 
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